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THE CENTENARY OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


Thomas Hardy died in his eighty-eighth year on January 11 
last at Max Gate, Dorchester, and it is my striking and melancholy 
privilege to present to my readers some pages written by him shortly 
before his fatal illness ; maybe I am publishing the last manuscript 
he wrote. He is here concerned with George Meredith, and, apart 
from the natural charm of what he has written, events have lent a 
special pathos to the final page. He said on October 4 last, in the 
letter in which he consented to give me the article and before it was 
written : ‘ Unfortunately I am not physically able to write anything 
that can be dignified by the title of an article! But, as I say, I will 
get it ready when wanted. It will be a poor thing, I fear, much as I 
could have wished, for the late Mr. Meredith’s sake, that I could 
have done something worthy of his memory.’ 

To speak adequately of two of the world’s great ones in a breath 
ts a difficult task, and I shall simply state of George Meredith that 
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he was born on February 12, 1828, and we celebrate his centenary 
with the article by Thomas Hardy and the publication of some of 
his letters and a poem which have not before seen print. In his own 
words : 
* He rose like the loosed fountain’s utmost leap ; 
He played the star at span of heaven right o’er 
Men’s heads :’ 
CARROL ROMER, 
Editor, Nineteenth Century and After. 


G. M.: A REMINISCENCE 


On the centenary of the birth of George Meredith it has been 
thought appropriate that I should say what few words I can say 
about so exceptional a man; and I have assented, not because 
I am well qualified to speak of one of such individual and brilliant 
achievement—indeed, far from it—but because I chanced to 
encounter him at a date that has now become very remote, and 
when he can probably have been known to few persons still alive 
who met him for purely literary reasons as I did, and not as 
members of his family or domestic friends. 

Meredith is so modern that it may surprise his younger readers 
who have not given much thought to the matter to be reminded 
that he was living for four years as a juvenile contemporary of 
Sir Walter Scott, who at his birth had not published The Fair 
Maid of Perth, Anne of Geierstein, or Count Robert ; that for six 
years he was a contemporary of Lamb and Coleridge, for fifteen 
years of Southey, and for twenty-two years of Wordsworth ; and 
that The Ordeal of Richard Feverel was finished before Darwin 
settled the question of the Origin of Species. 

It is hopeless to attempt to get back all the way from effects 
to causes in terrestrial affairs as in celestial, but at any rate a 
proximate cause of my knowledge of Meredith was the late Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan. He had been the first to read the manu- 
script of my first novel—if it could be called a novel (though I had 
dabbled in verse for years)—and, being apparently in some 
doubt about it, suggested that I should let it be seen by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, to which firm of publishers he gave me an 
introduction. He may have had it in his mind that by sending 
me there the troublesome manuscript would be read by Meredith, 
but he did not tell meso. Anyway, thither I went, left the novel, 
and some weeks later received a letter from the firm, asking me 
if I could ‘ meet the gentleman who has read your MS., as he 
would like to speak to you about it.’ 

Hence it happened that on a winter afternoon hard upon 
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sixty years ago—to be precise, in January 1869—I was shown 
into a back room of Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s premises in Picca- 
dilly, and found Meredith awaiting me there. I felt that he was 
an unusual sort of man to discover in a back office in London, 
though I knew nothing about his personality, Mr. Frederick 
Chapman, who presented me to him, not having told me his name. 

He must have been then about forty years of age, and was 
quite in the prime of life. At that time he had by no means 
escaped the shots of reviewers who were out to suppress anything 
like originality. The criticisms bestowed upon his writings were, 
indeed, as various probably as those upon any author before or 
since whose treatment by the press can be remembered. Only 
six or seven years earlier the Spectator’s pronouncement was, 
‘Mr. Meredith may be a very clever man, but he is not a genius,’ 
or words to that effect, which provoked Swinburne into writing 
an expostulatory letter to that paper, the editor, I must add, 
honestly printing the letter intact, despite his own opinion. And 
about five years before—though I cannot quite remember the 
exact sequence of events—the Saturday Review treated Meredith’s 
volume entitled Modern Love, and Poems of the English Roadside 
in this fashion : 


His strong thought and quaint expression remind us here and there— 
though at a considerable interval—of Robert Browning. . . . However, 
a perusal of Mr. George Meredith’s more ambitious productions, and 
especially of Modern Love, leads one reluctantly to the conclusion that he 
has entirely mistaken his powers, and has utterly marred what might have 
been a rare and successful volume. . . . It is, as we have said, bad enough 
that a writer of real ability and skill should allow himself to associate this 
kind of fustian with poems of worth and merit. But Mr. George Meredith’s 
descent from his ‘ roadside’ style of thought and composition to his 
lyrical mood is, we regret to say, only trifling compared with the change 
which he undergoes when he indulges in an elaborate analysis of a loath- 
some series of phenomena which he is pleased to call ‘ Modern Love,’ . . . 
a choice of subject involving a mistake so grave as utterly to disqualify 
the chooser from achieving any great and worthy result in art. 


Thus we see that the two leading weekly reviews of that mid- 
Victorian decade during which I made his acquaintance were 
practically in accord about Meredith, and doubtless they were 
strong enough to put a damper on the circulation of Modern Love 
till years after. 

However, as above stated, I was not aware that my adviser 
at the interview was the man who had undergone these bludgeon- 
ings, and was just then emerging from them triumphantly. 
Unfortunately I made no note of our conversation : in those days 
people did not usually write down everything as they do now for 
the concoction of reminiscences, the only words of his that I 
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remember being, ‘ Don’t nail your colours to the mast just yet.’ 
But I well recall his appearance—a handsome man with hair and 
beard not at all grey, and wearing a frock coat buttoned at the 
waist and loose above. 

Many years were to elapse before I saw him again—this time 
as himself, and not ‘ as the gentleman who has read your MS.’— 
when he had been accepted and had become familiar to those who 
could enjoy his writings as ‘chaos illuminated by flashes of 
lightning,’ full of epigrams of thought and beauty. Our meetings 
were then continued at irregular intervals that covered a long 
span of time, till there came a last, of which I can only recall 
one trifling incident. A literary lady of rank had asked me if I 
would take her to see him, which she said she was dying to do. 
I did not wish to take her, but I put the question to him as I 
was leaving. To his warm invitation to me to come again soon, 
which I promised to do, he added drily: ‘ But don’t bring the 
lady.’ 

As is so often the case with such intentions, before I had gone 
again I was confronted one afternoon by a newspaper placard— 
almost close to the-spot in Piccadilly where I had first met him 
forty years before—announcing in large capitals: ‘ DEATH OF 
MR. GEORGE MEREDITH.’ 


I am not able to say what influence Meredith may be exercising 
over the writings of the present generation. Some of his later 
contemporaries and immediate successors certainly bear marks of 
his style and outlook, particularly in respect of The Comic Spirit, 
most of them forgetting, as he did not forget (though he often 
conveniently veiled his perception of it), that, as I think Ruskin 
remarks, ‘Comedy is Tragedy if you only look deep enough.’ 
The likelihood is that, after some years have passed, what was 
best in his achievement—at present partly submerged by its other 
characteristics—will rise still more distinctly to the surface than 
it has done already. Then he will not only be regarded as a writer 
who said finest and profoundest things often in a tantalising way, 
but as one whose work remains as an essential portion of the vast 
universal volume which enshrines as contributors ail those that 
have adequately recorded their reading of life. 


THomaAs HARDY. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


WHEN after George Meredith’s death a selection of his letters 
was published, these showed that his unique and abundant 
genius could find no other manner of expression than that which it 
had found in his published work. Swift, striking, fervent and 
unexpected, it discovered surprising similarities between human 
life and the activity of Nature. The following letters were written 
within two years of his sixtieth birthday. They were addressed 
to a young lady who had loved unhappily ; she was of old family 
and was then living in the south of France, with which she had 
identified herself. He had met her when staying with a cousin 
of hers who was his neighbour : her wit, her sensibility, and her 
misfortunes deeply interested him, and the record of his solici- 


tude is in these letters, in which his philosophy of life found 
expression in an appreciation which was warm, and was strongly 
individual. More than this one is not at liberty to say ; and once 
or twice a bracketed circumlocution is used to veil her Christian 


name. 

The letters that were published in the volume of 1912 show 
no deeper friendship than these. Here and there delicacy or 
discretion have commanded an elision, but those who have 
understood his temperament and his philosophy of life will 
find here new and valuable aphorisms or delightful metaphors 
such as that which made his friend Mrs. Rasch ‘ a saint in silver ’ ; 
in the ‘morning and evening dose’ of rhyme are counsels as 
profound and trenchant on the love of men and women as he 
ever wrote. This poem is one of his masterpieces: and indeed 
its two lines : 


Know love more heavenly than of old 
Revealed, and love will not be cold, 


give in one tuneful cadence the essence not only of these letters, 
but of his unity of flesh with brain, of heart with spirit in his 
personal apprehension of life, which was strong and tender in 
every relation that he valued. 


L* 
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Box Hill, 
Nov’ 28th, 1886. 

Your words to Grant Allen, upon the welcome you give to 
Sleep and Death, haunt me, as if they were a piece of your 
history: and they tell of suffering, or of impatience with it. 
But at least they show you on the road of inquiry, though 
willing to repose before much way has been made. Of course 
the indication is, that you have not yet mastered the senses 
under a firm grasp of the meaning of life. We are all thinking 
of our own when life is a theme perplexing us to the love of 
slumber. But it is out of our own that we must come before 
we can think over so broad a matter at all. And this being 
done, we perceive a world of nature that we can trim if we 
please; that can go on independently, and _healthfully 
because joyfully ; always busily ; whose death is life, whose 
rest is nothing but variation : we perceive also a world of men 
certainly bettered by the ages, but not yet in harmony between 
their desires and their capacities : hence the wretchedness. 

They are still in the thick of the emotional stage; that 
is, of the senses holding fast on the thought they have given 
birth to, but should earlier let fly for their happiness. We 
find as we advance in life that if this thought is independent 
of our personal emotions, exactly to the degree in which it is 
free are we nearing to be at one with Nature in her joyful 
activity, and our view of her work: And this not even the 
loss of the faculties of pleasure, nor the approach of the issues 
most commonly dreaded, can shadow one who has grown to 
the full development of the brain.—Make your cast for a clear 
understanding. Believe at the outset that Life is Joy ; only 
let joy be read spiritually : in other words, not as a thing to 
claim, but as a thing to share in. 

Here is a Sunday lecture for you! Pardon it. If you 
permit me to address you from time to time, I promise that all 
shall not be so heavy. My warm wish is to be of use. 
Particulars would furnish me livelier texts. At present I 
droningly generalize. 

I am ever 
Your most faithful 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Box Hill, 
December 26th, 1886. 
Passage of Days. 
My dear friend and best, 
The solitude of the Chalet presses on me now that you 
have quitted England. I followed you step by step with the 
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hours. At 2 p.m. a S. Westerly breeze ruffled the channel. 
You landed at Calais rather more olive than your over-robe. 
I was re-entering my hermitage about the time of your passing 
Chantilly. For the rest, I had to trust to my prayers for your 
safety. Reports in the papers of weather in Paris are bad, and 
distress me. I dread the many possible things from verglas to 
bronchitis, and small annoyances, I know not what. I might 
have obviated some, had I persisted in attending on you. 

Dined with the Laurences. They gave me a photograph 
of Jane Hading,4 whom they think very handsome as she 
is made to appear: and her eyes are indeed splendid. But 
when that same [Mademoiselle] is out of her shyness, and 
conventionally animated, I would back her for true illumina- 
tion of beauty against the field of enchantresses—and I -think 
I am something of a judge. How curious it is that one touch 
of emotion seems to paralyse her—she who can speak so well 
when unembarrassed. I remember, at my second interview 
with her, being astonished at her fluency, and expressiveness 
both of speech and feature. I remember too at one moment, 
taking a dive into an eye that sparkled pure light and still 
detains me—unconsciously to the retina of the orb. 

I doubt not, although I was informed subsequently that 
I had been thought of. In truth, I could not have been more 
honoured, nor rendered happier than in hearing it said. 
Good night. I speculate on the day that is to bring me a 
letter. 

28th. Through morass to the Nook in the hope—But 
nothing heard of you. Mrs. G. A. says ‘ [Mademoiselle] is a 
bad correspondent.’ She indemnified me by talking of her 
[Mademoiselle], for whom she has an enthusiasm cousin to 
her hearer’s. Does that lady Chameleon-like take the colour 
about her, as G. A. says is the way with the family, and lose 
impression of those not within her circle? Quite possibly. 
Her letters, when she consents to write—and yet she can drop 
gold in a sentence. Her turn is for the intelligibly positive. 
She has not yet learnt the value, or perhaps even the meaning, 
of the impalpably spiritual, from which all else flows that is 
really life, and love too of the warmest. Your positive is but 
a matter of moments. I fancy she has been poorly schooled 
by her male adorers. She has regrets for waste of time, and a 
sense of uselessness. Let her take to answering me, and she 
shall love direction and inspiriting. The correspondence will 
not be a task, for if she merely tells me of how she is, and what 
she does daily, with a fledgling thought here and there, it will 
satisfy me. The positive concerning her is my first request. 


1 The well-known actress. 
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Judging by the weather here, it must be wretched for you 
in Paris. I shall rejoice when you are settled. The weight 
of the fall of snow has broken scores of stately trees; even 
my small acres show signs of desolation. 

Again good night. 

Dec. 30th. Heard at the Nook to-day that there was 
word of you—Sufficient to quell anxiety, though the word 
was but half a one. But it indicates your safe arrival, pre- 
sumably that no accident occurred during the storm. I read 
of things in Paris as if the roar of a wild beast were about you. 
Your novelist sister is coming to England, I am told, and 
likely to appear at the Nook, I embrace all who are of your 
blood, but I wish the lady were Mrs. McCarty, who so strangely 
suggests your presence at times in tones and looks. 


[Feb, 28th. To Mademoiselle } 
Morning and Evening Dose of Rhyme. 


Can another love be born 

In heart that love has left outworn ; 
Appearing dead to sweet desire, 

Its mouths of earth once mounts of fire. 


Question first, if thou wouldst know, 
This wilful love that wasted:so ; 
And ask one heart that wildly went 
To ashes, why the flames are spent. 


Was it to our heavens bared 
Reflectively when forth it fared ? 
And knew it when it took the leap 
Of whether shallow, whether deep ? 


Loved she an angel of the light ? 

All meaner forms must woman slight, 
Or was the Prince of Darkness he, 
Her wreck is out in deepest sea. 


But less than either, bids the mind 
Right measure of the man to find ; 
From wider knowledge, keener thought, 
To fathom how the spell was wrought. 


And has he borne his manhood high, 

For whom she cast that gambler’s die, 
Her heart ? And doth her spirit through 
The senses read, and love renew ? 
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Ah, that first love! It comes to prove 
How creatures of the senses love ; 
Before the brain has gained control 

To show how they may love in soul. 


Give Life to Life ; in turn it gives. 
Believe thy heart alive : it lives. 
Know Love more heavenly than of old 
Revealed, and Love will not be cold. 


The Past is dust ; thy heart is blood ; 
It bears thy fate upon its flood, 

Set it on nobleness, and soon 

A nobler love will crown thy noon. 


To be taken, two verses, with consideration of the accents 
on the words and the right meaning of them: total repression 
(pro tem :) of sighs ; face to the East at morn, westward at eve ; 
particularly dwelling on the signification of the word ‘ noble- 
ness’ ; with reflections upon its uses in rescuing the minds of 
women from the duperies practised by the male upon them ; 
and of how it may be used as an amulet for protection, a 
microscope, a magnificator, a scrubbing brush and a touch- 
stone ; also as a smelting-furnace, also as pilot star &c., &c. 


[Fragment. Dated lower, March 2nd.] 


For I am sure she has reserves of thought to 
throw off an impression on the senses, however strong the 
stamp, whatever the causes. She has mind, and a friend to 
point the mind. Remember that I wrote ‘soul to soul.’ 
Do not ever be offended with me. Perceive that I embrace 
your whole existence, all that may or could in the chances 
have befallen you, and am, with this feeling of mine, barely 
of our world when I ally myself to your destinies and 
speculate on them, past or future. I ask to hear nothing 
that does not lead me to help you on to a healthier viewing 
and footing of the world. Still I see that in my eagerness 
to see I beat about wildly and am impatient for my wisdom 
to bear fruit in my breast. The best physician is he who with 
faith in his medicine waits patiently. 

March 2nd, morning. 
So we will quit that matter. Now to my scheme. I propose 
to write you in a series ‘ Letters to a Lady, on the Art of 
Fiction’ ; it will give me a hand over all the human chords, 
it will not block my work, it will help to divert you, it will be 
due to your sweet influence on me, inspired by you. Your 
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work in me: therefore ours in union ; and you shall give me 
your opinions, when you form any, and I will answer them. 
Then we will publish the book, going into the market together. 
To this you must consent before we begin. Give me that proof 
of your liking for me, and our brotherhood. You will !—I do 
think the work would interest you, and it may keep you from 
brooding—an evil habit of yours. Shall I tell you of a defect 
in your physical construction, explaining much to the 
observer ? Well, you have not lively nostrils, they are not 
nervous and dilating to air; they show the want of fiery 
animation. Consider that physical cause of a tendency to 
revolve your meditations gloomily and shut your sensations 
from fellowship with the outer world—that of nature and 
human kind. The perception may prompt your mind to be 
on guard to supply the deficiency and admonish a heart 
wilfully enclosed. Rouse from the brooding, enlarge your 
mental scope. See things with me, not thinking of me a bit, 
but giving the whole mind to what I show you, and just a 
hand, as you would give it to one helping you over the stones 
of a ford. I should despatch the Letters about once a fort- 
night. You are not bound to reply instantly. But if it does 
not tease you to comply, I would say that a letter from you 
once in two weeks would refresh—and nothing in relation to 
your dear wounded heart, save when it has imperious voice 
for its friend. Then indeed speak, but at your ease, not 
precipitately, as by allurement—regrets often follow that. 
Feel me in your soul’s home. And believe that you have 
done more for me in so strangely making mine a habitation 
for you than I can ever repay by services. Adieu. 


GEORGE M. 


‘ Tale of Provence ’ just arrived. I am delayed with MS. 
and the publisher’s urgent. It will be 3 or 4 days before I am 
sure of my time. Please make my apology to your sister. 
When you reply to the proposed series of Letters, do not be’ 
humble; write encouragingly, and declare that you agree 
with and consent to all I have said. Clap hands: your 
enthusiasm is kindling to me. 


[Undated fragments.] 


(I) constantly brood, conjure, speculate, and to write relieves 
me. 


Many things in your letter of the 25th were unanswered. By 
the way, who ‘ idealizes ’ when hinting that of George M. and 
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Gladstone, the former was not the most honoured ? Or else 
you were guilty of worse—flattery. And this from you is 
unpardonable because you know you could make me com- 
placently swallow poison. Then you remark with contempt— 
the shrug of the loitering outsider—on politics. Are you not 
aware that such is the prattle of those pleasure-hunters you 
condemn? Politics means the business of the world. You 
may improve certain politicians, not the profession. Consider, 
if you denounce political life, and turn from the arts—what is 
left save a choice between the priest and the manly sportsman : 
and bethink you of the kind of transformation you require of 
him after he has killed pigeons or rivals, and soiled doves, and 
jumped hurdles innumerable. You must be expecting him to 
change into a professor of science. No, it is nature that makes 
the choice of his career, and this end comes of that beginning. 
Keep the blood in your veins. You are praying that a Lara 
may conclude philanthropist. Since the beginning of our 
semi-civilization the Lara figure has laid the spell on the 
senses of women. We are subject to our enchantresses, he 
is their wizard. The hope of Christianizing him while his 
passions attract the floods of air, and can consume them, is 
futile. It is a blissful moment when the sensual spell (coloured 
romantic) is broken, and the phoenix arises a new bird: not 
ungrateful for her own sake, yet the stronger through her 
regrets. 

I am sure I speak true words at times. Note how they 
sound on striking your bosom. You need not say a word to me. 

So you like Ballads. Well, the Iliad, greatest of poems, 
is a great Ballad. So you choose well. And Auld Robin Gray 
is exquisite in simplicity. But I beg of you to learn to love 
the instrument, not merely certain tunes. The treasure of 
verse is where thought embraces feeling, as the man the 
woman. Then you have joined the highest in mind with the 
deepest in nature. That is why Poetry is above philosophy : 
it is the voice of essential man before the Gods. You ought 
to have me to read to you. There are pretty lines in Gold- 
smith, keen shafts in Pope; but in Wordsworth really 
draughts from Nature’s fountain, here and there—not mixt 
with the vinous which I expect was once your milk. Your 
heart is in the woods? We will enter them together, and I 
sing to you, for I am of the woods. Only here again, there 
must be no sigh of indolence or yearnings of regret and the 
ineffaceable for sportsmen. You will have to throw off all 
that, to be made anew. 

When I said uneducated, it was not the ordinary significa- 
tion. In the common reading of the word you are efficient. 
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You can express your meaning, clearly, touchingly. I like 
your manner better than my own—in truth! But I meant 
the word from its root. You have not been led out and up. 
You have had the sense of higher—never the help to reach it. 
An unwedded woman of any warmth of blood, if her mind is 
not set upon high ideals, is likely to be the prey of bad ones, 
and—tra-la, tra-la! she spins the wrong way. A beau 
sabreur dans le Champs de Mars de Venus becomes her natural 
captain,—and when she can say that she would not have him 
for the legitimate, alas for her experiences ! 

—Here then is my girl tapping at window and singing Le 
Sieur de Franc-Boisy, of which I trolled out a few verses to 
Madame Ponsard the other day—the naughty minx. When she 
catches the humour of a thing, she is incurable. Haldane and 
Dillon come to-morrow. We hope for the Nook to meet them. 

I am better. If this continues, you will soon have the 
first of the series. 

Yours 
GEORGE M. 
[Fragment.] 
Now that you are in town, you will probably not have such 
pure drinking water. Have a supply boiled. The French 
doctors are now dead against café au lait, and it would be 
especially bad for you. 

According to rules we must live, my friend. Let that be 
my excuse, for this is not the correspondence which irradiates 
a writer’s image in the mind of fair readers. My thoughts 
hang over you solicitously, and tend you, body and spirit. 

I hear from Morison that his old college friend Charles 
Austin (D.C.L.) is at Pau. He is a clever humorous writer, 
who disappears for years, and then we hear of him. There is 
the chance of his meeting you, and being enviable to me. 
Morison ‘is enchanted with the photograph.’ The Admiral 
‘thinks it good.’ By the way, there is a second, which Violet 
Maxse much prefers, The Grey Beast fronts you with his 
eyelids down, superciliously reading a book. I dislike, but 
you shall have it if you please to command. In fact your 
orders created the images—they are your doing. You speak 
of me as a magician, you little know the marvels you in 
comparison have done ;—mine are nothing to them. Adieu. 


GEORGE M. 


Box Hill, 
June 8th, 1887. 
If you please, my Lady and dear friend, we will talk politics 
for a space, as it is the business of all who would not be 
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abjects, You write well, and should not undervalue your 
power in putting a case that exposes your fatigue with the 
current rolling us over. But you see in History . . . and we 
are making our chapter . . . that these currents lead to develop- 
ments. The poor politicians, whose honesty you misdoubt, 
and the poor people, whose intelligence you disdain, are by the 
exercise of their gifts and the ‘step by stumble’ enlighten- 
ment under correction of the scourges they bring on them- 
selves by that exercise, advancing gradually to a better state 
than the one to which your bon roi Henri would conduct them. 

Looking back over History will help you to look forward, 
above and beyond the tumble of the waters. What you do is 
to begin a flight with your mind, and quickly relapse on your 
sensations, with a sigh and a cry for a capable crowned Man 
to come and settle affairs. And if he came he would but 
passingly smooth them. 

For permanent work the people must be active. Already 
it is perceptible that they are everywhere thoughtfuller than 
they were. Can youtruly denyit ? Rather let my dear Lady 
ask herself whether she does not too unresistingly weary of 
even the sight of the struggle. Her cry for the capable Man is 
one of the errors of Democracy also. It means the cry for the 
Sword to cut the difficult knot. And that, as we observe in 
History, represents a fracture, which has to be mended by 
many decades of labour. Democracy nevertheless is learning. 
I do not perceive that Royalists show so handsome a front 
to the lessons of the day. 

You may see in my Ode to France, written in the dark 
days of December 1870, what I feel for your country. And 
yet I cannot blame Gambetta for believing in the capacity of 
France to rise invincible at a stamp of the foot. French 
historians intoxicated by the Napoleonic wars did that 
mischief. Gambetta was one of the victims of them. He 
achieved, admittedly at a great cost, something for the honour 
of France. Relieve him of your execration. He was a swollen 
sensualist, but had in him some sacred fire. 

I came down from Dunley Hill ? yesterday after two days 
with the Admiral, who has taken to his Unionism with 
Berkeley vehemence.* I tried a few sentences of serious 
exposition. He burst through every one midway. So I 
retired to an eminence and worried him with shafts, whereat 
he licked and roared and lashed his tail. I composed him by 
informing him of the sympathy of a lady known to me by 
favour of august good fortune, and that she denounced a 


® Admiral Maxse’s home. 
* The Admiral’s mother’s maiden name was Lady Caroline Berkeley. 
Members of her family have been apt to hold opinions violently. 
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‘ Liberal ’ intolerance that would not give him audience. He 
was visibly flattered. I said further that this fair lady justly 
expected all ‘ Liberals’ at a meeting to have the manners of 
gentlemen, if only in emulation of the decorous Tories at 
their meetings, or that otherwise she could hang them up by 
their title on the gallows of inverted commas. This remark 
he pronounced Irony. How can one argue with him ? 

I have had my inaugural whipping for the publication of 
Poems. I rhyme‘ people’ and ‘ ripple’ and a long paragraph 
of the review abuses me for a French heresy or bluntness of 
ear. I am told that ‘ we English’ are not so easily satisfied. 
The ear of the boor, in fact, demands the hard consonantal 
smash of an exact similarity of sound: together with the 

' repetition ad infinitum of the one rhyme to ‘ people,’ being 
‘steeple.’ Poor Theodolinda is ‘ enigmatical.’ And it 
reminded me that my heart’s Lady thought so, Theodolinda 
is in a white heat. Having (as I invent) branded her breast 
with the fiery Nail, she conceives herself elect, almost the 
Bride of the Crucified, and again, in a flash, corrects her 
presumption by the extreme of Christian prostration &c, &c. 
The recurrefce is like an interchange of alternate black and 
bright. . . . What the reviewer thinks I do not mind. But 
my Lady’s dubious view of my work saddens me. 

It seemed to me my duty the other day to destroy a 
pencilled letter, that might, if anything happened to me, be 
read by others not so well able to judge of the heroism of the 
writing. I did so with the sense of suffering a heavy loss. 
It is not lost, to be sure. It is like the life that goes: the good 
work lasts. . . . Nothing ceases. Notice in this, how loss and 
sweat of anguish produce a piece of writing that I tear to 
strips, and there seems not a vestige left. Yet it has entered 
into me. It changes, akins, directs me in some way.—There 
is no life but of the spirit, which has the life eternal under 
varying forms.—When [my lady] has clearer view of the 
spiritual in life she will have more patience with politics. 
The dear soul will also be endowed to look down smiling upon 
things now troubling her. If I help her to that, I have my 
great blessing. 

The uproar of the coming Jubilee already deafens me 
with throats of a thousand famished lions. I wish I were out 
of the country. One after another their poets have turned 
up and twittered ; all have run askew in wry notes, they have 
only rhymed the bragging prose. . . . Instantly [my lady] 
is in revolt of opposition to such sweeping criticism. I see 
her—hear her—I would I could! I would bear to have her 
antagonistic if I might have her voice in my ear. 
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The Grant Allens are away to Leamington for two weeks. 
It is the report of Riette and Madame Ponsard. We were 
meditating a call—Madame is a very good companion, a 
quaint study in Irish, full of good sense, au fond, and 
generosity, with wide and liberal tastes, and impulse for 
change and happy submission to sameness ; who would toss 
her cap over the windmills at a bit of encouragement, and 
will be overawed to walk gravely by a pattern of a judge’s 
comportment. No creature could step her paces with a 
brisker willingness; and for me, I have never been better 
waited on. I have but to name a thing I like, and whether 
I want it or not I see it in a twinkle. Her unselfishness 
breathes about to all surrounding her. Riette goes to London, 
to Madame Haas, once a week for lessons of piano. . . . So, 
my friend, your admirer’s prattle is warned by the end of the 
paper to close. You will tell me when the start for St. Jean 
is to be, and the address. I salute you, press and kiss your 
hand, am at your feet, and commend you to the heavens. 


GEORGE M. 
[With the Athenaum review of Ballads and Poems of Tragic 


Life.}4 
ye] Box Hill, 
June 28th, 1887. 
My friend and dearest, 

Enclosed is a sample of the kind of stuff I call down on 
myself by publishing. It is because I do not pass among 
reviewers that they treat one who is little a favourite with the 
public, and who courts no favour, with this form of politeness. 
I am termed a harlequin, a performer of antics. I choose, 
when I write, the expression seeming to my imagination just, 
and as it is not conventional they denounce it. When there 
is a stress of emotion, my speech is necessarily simple, in 
harmony with the common human element. They admit it, 
yet cannot allow that at other seasons the writer’s fancy (if 
he have any) should be allowed to play. So they pursue their 
course, treating each new book of mine to blows, and me to a 
reluctantly lessening contempt confirmed in dislike, while 
gradually the submerged volume comes back to the surface, is 
demanded, and spoken of respectfully, I am told that my 
first volume of poems, written when I was a minor, will now 
sell for ten pounds. All of them go at double the original 
price. Yet after close on forty years of honest work, I present 
myself to receive the certain lash.—I trouble you with my ill 
4 This review was singularly just and discerning : it was almost certainly by 


W. E. Henley, one of his great admirers ; but Meredith had suffered too much 
from the critics to read any assessment calmly. 
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temper, and shall have your sympathy assuredly, while at 
heart the dear girl is thinking that those reviewers do speak a 
criticism not impossible to share and—minus the impertinence 
—modestly utter. Believe me, it is only the bad manners 
which I complain of. I know my faults. I know too that all 
writers have some. The unfairness consists in reviewing 
favourites on the lines of their good things, and the unfavoured 
in examples of their weak or unappreciated. Forgive this 
tirade. I suppose I shall not publish very much more, and 
to be lashed up to the end is wearisome, if but for the mono- 
tony. Why do I publish verse? I really cannot say. The 
burden of the expense falls on me, and the silly remarks. I 
have sent vou a rather selected specimen. I hear that 
Americans entertain a different opinion. 

Please let me know when there is a likelihood of your 
removing to St. Jean. We have heat here. What must it be 
at Pau! O Salamander! I see you passing in stages from 
Pyrenean nut-brown to Spanish olive. 


Box Hill, 
July 25, 1887. 
I read in Pater’s ‘ Marius the Epicurean’ that the hero after 
seeing the Empress Faustina found this enigmatic point in 
her expression, that after seeing her many times he could 


never precisely recall her features in absence. I do not 
compare you with Faustina, who may have been purer than 
history paints her, but could not have been handsomer. I 
refer merely to the likeness of the effect produced by you on 
me, for I, a very conjuror with faces, can never be sure of 
yours. And so I have a craving even for the ‘ starved cat 
with black currant eyes’® though a desperate travesty. It 
promises the small something better than nothing; and I 
could love well till the true likeness allowed me to hate it. 

Latterly I have really been kept in employment by 
Americans : was interviewed by an American lady the other 
day: ‘ her one object in England was to meet me &c.’ ‘ And 
now that it was gratified she &c.’ But she was at least able 
to quote from the books, and I was drenched from my dead 
fountains. Articles in American reviews are sent, followed 
by the writers’ request that I will kindly inform them whether 
they are in accord with my views of my work, and I have to 
write, and further work is retarded by the exercise of courtesy. 
—It is curious that a writer despised in England should have 
struck the American mind: and of course the said writer 
inclines to think that it is because there is a mind. 

I take my girl on Friday to St. Ives in Cornwall and have 


5 This phrase was her own coining. 
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invited Louisa Macpherson, a girl I like, niece of Madame 
Ponsard, to accompany her. St. Ives was chosen because the 
Leslie Stephens have their country home there, and Mrs. 
Leslie’s eldest girl suits Riette. Perhaps my son Will may 
come in the latter part of August, and then we sail to the 
Scilly Isles, where one is not burnt so nut-brown as at St. 
Jean de Luz. Yet there you have, I am sure, a fanning 
breeze after sunset. For weeks my poor chalet has been an 
oven: doors and windows open till one in the morning have 
not cooled it. 

I deplore the case of your errant wife, with the not-much- 
of-a-creature for whom she tossed her cap over the windmills. 
Some women as well as men require the sowing of wild oats in 
early life if they are to walk steady or trot zealously in harness. 
A Devonshire old lady having a son who had run away with a 
married woman returned to her husband, complained that the 
latter’s family objected too violently to her son’s behaviour : 
‘ Why, he only had her a fortnight.’ Old ladies gain humane- 
ness by loss of the notions of sex, I suppose. But the philo- 
sophers are with them. I heard of a husband who neglected 
his wife for the saddle. She found a cavalier and fled, but 
came back before long, and he took her, saying with mag- 
nanimity that he had been the one to blame. Here and there 
a woman in the clutch of a furious egoist has only to lift an 
eyelid to be loathed eternally, if not banned. By and by, 
when possession ceases to be a masculine noun in man’s 
grammar book, we shall have larger ideas of purity and 
especially clearer as to its place of residence. 

I will send you word of my address at St. Ives. But as I 
have taken a house there for August, I shall be known at the 
Post Office, should you be in the mood for forwarding me a 
sweet letter. You would tell me of yourself, if the sounding 
inward seemed wholesome to you, and I, your doctor, likely 
to be useful, would you not ? Adieu, dear soul. 

Your devoted 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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Sept. 15, 1887. 
Box Hill, Dorking. 
My friend, it is not for want of thinking of you that I have 
kept from writing. At St. Ives, I was out all day on guard 
with the girls, and had constant expeditions on land and 
water. My son Will, and Cole, the gardener, came for a week ; 
the latter having the felicity to see a seal neighbouring the 
rocks. His visit to the Land’s End, and trots beside the great 
Alpine chief Leslie Stephen, and bathes and fishings, ey the 
Vor. CIII—No, 612 
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number of counties he traversed to get to the end of 325 miles 
from London &c. are now his daily theme. Whenever he 
finds Mariette in the garden, he begins on it. We have at 
least made one happy. The same of Louisa Macpherson who 
was a right admirable housemate. Mrs. Leslie’s two boys by 
her first marriage, and Stella the daughter, were always with 
them, and really sweeter manlier fellows and a nicer girl are 
not on earth. On our way back we stayed at Torquay with 
Riette’s aunt, and saw lovely bits, but the place is oppressive 
with the enriched English, and my two in their walks com- 
plained of the absence of the stone fences, which in their 
dozens had been so astonishing to them in Cornwall at first. 
Now here am I bothered and occupied to find a new governess 
—poor Madame Ponsard being still unwell. She wants to 
return. I have to be firm. Next week a lady comes, unlikely 
to be so agreeable to me, but according to the Chances a 
better preceptress. Madame was perpetually for high-jumps 
and her cap in air unless I sobered her, when at once she 
subsided, her nature pathetically throwing up a bubble or 
two ; but I wanted a less infantile lady in Riette’s close guide ; 
so with something to regret, lam not sorry. You can imagine 
the quantity of letters for me to write. And Madame, owing 
to her debilities, saddled the house with an incompetent 
cook, by taking the first that came—our former going to 
Hymen, and the maid in feeble health. I am beating about 
in all directions. Letters too from admirers, English and 
American, beg for answers. You will see that these things 
and arrears of work are enough to make a flame of dearer 
correspondence. Moreover my pen for composition is lamed 
by digestive struggles. I hate to cite excuses or offer apology, 
yet you may misinterpret, and most naturally, if no enumera- 
tion is made. Suspicion is the lustiest born of silence. Let 
this short epistle strangle him. On Tuesday I saw Mrs. 
McCarty at the Nook. Riette and I call on her next week. 
I like the dark-eyed little girl. Your sister gave good news of 
you ; also of your mother and the lately wedded. I trust you 
have seen the younger George. 
Your faithful and devoted 
GEORGE M. 


R. E, GorDoNn GEORGE. 





LABOUR AND SOCIAL UNREST IN JAPAN 


NEARLY three years have gone by since the passing of the Uni- 
versal Manhood Suffrage Bill by the Japanese Diet. As a result 
of this measure the franchise has now been extended to some 
13,000,000 persons, whereas prior to its passage the electorate 
stood at less than one quarter of that figure. Within the next 
few months will take place the first general election to be held 
under the new law. What, it may be asked, will be the result ? 
Will there arise a powerful new party with Labour or Proletariat 
proclivities, which will sweep all before it, or will the existing 
parties continue to hold the ring as heretofore? The probable 
answer to this question can only be determined by a study of the 
social and political situation in Japan at the present time, a study 
which must take into consideration a number of opposing and 
conflicting factors. First, however, in order to obtain a proper 
background, it is necessary to sketch briefly the development of 
what is known to-day as the Japanese Proletarian movement. 
Thanks to a number of circumstances, it is only within the 
past two or three decades that Japan has been brought face to 
face with the question of labour unrest as a national problem. 
The Japanese feudal system, which was not abolished until 1871, 
ensured that the masses of the people were kept under strict 
control, and, together with the family system, helped to keep 
them subservient to higher authority : the seclusion policy of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, which came to an end but a few years 
before, prevented any news of social unrest in other countries 
finding its way into Japan and inciting the people ; while the fact 
that industrial development made very little headway until after 
the outbreak of the war with China in 1894 ruled out the possi- 
bility of anything in the nature of industrial strife. In the 
closing years of last century, however, Socialist ideas started to 
penetrate into Japan. An association for the study of social 
problems was then inaugurated, and, while it is true that a rikisha 
man’s union had been formed as far back as the year 1883, it was 


1 The total number of industrial workers in 1900 was only 120,000. At the 
present time it is close on forty times as many, the official figures published last 
May showing 4,641,681, which included 1,541,461 women. 
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under Socialist influences and auspices that organised Labour 
made its first real appearance. This was in 1898, when a union 
of railway workers was formed. 

In the early days of the Socialist and Labour movement in 
Japan those embracing the new doctrines were mainly ‘ intel- 
lectuals.’ Manual workers were but little affected. Syndicalism 
and Anarchism were unknown. These were to develop later. 
Consequently, although the authorities ordered the suppression 
of a Socialist Party formed in 1901, they interfered but little with 
the movement until the war with Russia showed that the more 
advanced Radicals were acting in a way that, in the circumstances, 
could only be regarded as unpatriotic. Oppressive measures 
were thereupon instituted. 

It was shortly after this that Anarchist ideas were introduced 
into Japan for the first time, and in 1910 a bomb plot was dis- 
covered by the police, a discovery which led to the execution of 
eleven men and a woman in January of the following year and to 
the imposition of life sentences on twelve others. 

The result of this conspiracy was two-fold. It led the 
authorities to regard anything even remotely smacking of 
Socialism as being a danger to the State and therefore a thing 
to be suppressed with the greatest vigour, and it led to the 
Socialist movement being driven underground and therefore 
made more difficult to detect. Consequently, for the next few 
years everything was seemingly quiet, though in reality there was 
considerable activity going on below the surface, and a class of 
malcontents with a grudge against the existing order of society 
was coming into being. How great had been this activity was 
clearly shown in 1918, when the Rice Riots, which resulted in 
192 casualties among the police, soldiers, and firemen, and an 
unknown number among civilians,? broke out, and the houses of 
large landlords in no less than forty-two provinces were attacked 
and burned down by infuriated peasants. Moreover, during the 
five or six years immediately preceding this outbreak industrial 
strikes and peasant disputes, in which Socialist influence was, in 
many instances, discernible, gave evidence of the growing spirit 
of unrest among the working classes. 

Meantime, although socialistic teaching had been banned, a 
Labour movement had started to develop, and Liberal thinkers, 
realising the importance of guiding it into moderate channels lest 
otherwise it might drift in too radical a direction, gave it their 
patronage and support. The wisdom of their action is well seen 
to-day ; for, while it is true that for a time a section of Japanese 
Labour showed very radical tendencies, organised Labour in 

® Officially civilian casualties were placed at only 92, but there is good 
reason to believe that this is a very conservative estimate. 
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Japan is now, with minor exceptions, notably moderate and in 
favour of constitutional methods, There is little doubt that this 
is in large part due to the far-sighted policy of those Liberal 
thinkers who, in the early days of the movement, gave it their 
help and sympathy. 

These Liberal thinkers, it should be noted, were mainly 
private individuals, men like Baron (now Viscount) Shibusawa 
and other influential persons of the upper classes. It was not 
until later that the Government authorities were forced to admit, 
rather grudgingly, the wisdom of encouraging the movement in 
any way. At the start, in fact, they held the quite understand- 
able view that so long as Labour was unorganised it could do no 
serious harm, and that therefore anything in the nature of Labour 
unions was to be discouraged, as organisation meant strength that 
might be directed against the Government. The fallacy of this 
belief, however, has been shown time and again in Japanese 
labour disputes during the past few years, as in the majority of 
cases they have been accompanied by violence only when the 
protests have come from workers who have little or no organisa- 
tion of their own, as, for instance, in the case of the Kyushu 
miners. 

It was in 1912 that the Labour movement first showed signs 
of real development, and in that year was formed the Yu-ai Kai 
(Labour Friendly Society), which eight years later, under the 
guidance of Bunji Suzuki, sometimes called the Samuel Gompers 
of Japan, was to develop into the Japanese Federation of Labour. 
At the outset, owing to the Government’s suspicious attitude 
toward Labour, this organisation considered it inadvisable to 
declare itself as an actual Labour union. It attempted, however, 
to mediate between workers and employers in strikes, and gave a 
certain measure of moral support to workers generally. 

The first big strike occurred in the year that the Yu-ai Kai 
was formed, and, with the outbreak of the World War in 1914, 
industrial unrest increased by leaps and bounds, helped on, as it 
was, by the rise in the cost of living and the discontent caused by 
the sight of numberless profiteers, who flaunted their wealth in 
the most extravagant fashion. 

By 1918 the situation had developed in such a way that the 
Rice Riots were but the inevitable outcome of wrought-up 
feelings, and barely had they subsided than a rapid succession of 
strikes, many of which were accompanied by violence and necessi- 
tated the calling out of troops for their suppression, broke out. 
The eutbreak of these troubles, following as they did so soon after 
the Russian Revolution, attracted the attention of Japanese 
students and ‘ intellectuals’ to the study of social science, and, 
taking advantage of the general unrest, the Socialists and mal- 
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contents, who by the stern measures adopted after the discovery 
of the bomb conspiracy in Tg10 had been forced to work in secret, 
emerged once more and added to the confusion. Social study 
groups were formed in all the higher seats of learning, and Marx, 
whose works had hitherto been banned from publication in Japan 
but were now allowed for the first time to appear on sale, became 
the popular divinity of the day. 

The saner Labour elements attempted to keep their fellow- 
workers from going over to the Left, but, thanks to the excite- 
ment of the re-emerged Socialists, Anarchists, and Syndicalists, 
and of the students and college professors whom they encouraged 
in their study of social science, the Japanese Labour movement 
during the next few years showed increasingly radical tendencies. 
As for the bourgeois elements which incited the workers, they 
preferred to see unsuccessful strikes, for they wished to put their 
social theories to the test, and they knew that defeat helped to 
intensify the rebellious spirit of the workers. For this same 
reason they did their best to dissuade the strikers from joining 
or forming trade unions, as they wished to discourage compro- 
mise and wanted to gain their ends by force. Direct action 
was therefore supported and parliamentary politics strongly 
repudiated. 

Fortunately, however, a number of circumstances arose about 
this time to bring the workers back to their senses and prevent 
matters going too far. First in order of sequence was the ending 
of the war-time period of prosperity. During the war boom the 
workers held the whip hand. They knew that their employers 
were so anxious to complete their contracts in order to obtain 
and carry out fresh orders that they were prepared to give almost 
any terms to their employees for the sake of getting the work 
done. The workers, in fact, knew they were indispensable and 
that their services were in great demand. They could afford, 
therefore, to be unruly and dictatorial. In the slump and general 
depression that followed, however, the boot was on the other foot. 
Retrenchment became the order of the day, staffs were cut down 
to the barest minimum, and unemployment loomed up as the 
only prospect for many tens of thousands. Fear of the future, 
it is said, makes for counsels of prudence and stifles all tendency 
to self-assertion. Certainly it was so inthis case. The depression 
which followed the boom strengthened the hands of the capitalists 
and practically put an end to the strikes. Saner counsels pre- 
vailed, and strikers were made to see that violence only invited 
suppression and brought no advantage to those indulging in it. 

Then came the great earthquake of 1923, and, taking advan- 
tage of the commotion that followed, reactionaries put to death 
several of the most prominent Anarchists and Radicals. The 
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group which had been so strongly opposing parliamentary 
government and had advocated revolution rather than evolution 
practically ceased to exist, and a great source of uneasiness to the 
authorities was thereby removed. True, there was a danger that, 
by the very circumstances of their deaths, they might be regarded 
as martyrs to the cause (as indeed they are regarded by some to 
this day) and dead be far more dangerous than ever they were 
while alive. Fortunately, however, two other events occurred 
soon after to help the cause of those who wished to keep the 
Labour movement to the paths of constitutionalism. The first of 
these was the success of the British Labour Party in coming into 
power. The influence that this had on the Japanese Labour 
movement can hardly be exaggerated. It was a clear demonstra- 
tion of what Labour could achieve by constitutional methods, and 
it stimulated the leaders of the Japanese movement to ioilow the 
lead of their fellow-workers in England. The Russian model was 
discarded once and, it is to be hoped, for all, and from that time 
on the British example is the one that has been followed, 

If the formation of a Labour Cabinet in England served to 
encourage Japanese Labour to follow constitutional methods, the 
passage of the Universal Manhood Suffrage Bill through the 
Japanese Diet in 1925 made its dream of emulating the British 
example assume more concrete form and enter into the realm 
of practical politics. While the 3,000,000 Japanese who had 
hitherto monopolised the right to vote might include a certain 
proportion of men sympathetic to Labour, they all belonged to 
the so-called ‘ propertied classes,’ and could never, therefore, be 
capable of forming a real Labour Party in the Diet. With the 
enfranchisement of 10,000,000 members of the non-propertied or 
proletariat class, however, the question of forming such a party 
at once became a practical proposition. The success of the 
British Labour Party and the granting of the franchise to all 
males over twenty-five years of age, irrespective of any property 
qualifications, may therefore be regarded as the two main factors 
in leading Japanese industrial Labour to turn definitely to the 
path of constitutionalism and to give up all idea of seeking to 
attain its ends by revolutionary methods. 

While, however, Japanese industrial Labour has now almost 
unanimously adopted the slogan of ‘ Evolution, not Revolution,’ 
there are not lacking those among the newly enfranchised prole- 
tariat who still look to Marx and the Third International as their 
models *; and while it is true that there is no Communist Party 
in Japan, individual Communists and advanced Radicals are by 


3 Mr, Matsuoka, general secretary of the Japanese Federation of Labour, 
speaking recently on the Japanese Labour movement, referred to the members 
of the Printers’ Union as ‘ the only workers loyal to anarchy.’ 
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no means unknown. These are mainly to be found in the ranks 
of the college professors and students, who, though failing to come 
out into the open as avowed leaders, are none the less active in 
propagating the principles in which they believe and in doing 
their best to stir up and exploit the discontent of the workers, 
especially in the country districts, where disputes between tenant 
farmers and landlords are yearly increasing both in number and 
seriousness. This aspect of the situation will be dealt with in 
more detail later. In passing, however, it may be well to note 
that personal inquiries from both Government officials and 
leaders of the Labour movement would seem to disprove that 
there is any Soviet money behind this unrest, though one of the 
leading men in the Labour movement, whose name, for obvious 
reasons, cannot be mentioned here, stated quite frankly that 
active propaganda was being carried out constantly among the 
labouring classes by a certain unofficial member of the Soviet 
Embassy. This individual, as he put it, was the real representa- 
tive of the Moscow Government in Japan, while the ambassador 
was merely a figure-head or ‘ smoke-screen.’ 

The man who told me this was well qualified to know the 
inside facts, and there is no reason to doubt his word. He himself 
is a moderate, and is neither so conservative as Bunji Suzuki and 
the Right Wing Labour leaders, nor so radical in his views as those 
of the Left Wing. Rather does he proclaim himself to be a 
disciple of the Sydney Webb school of thought, who cares not 
whether his country remains a monarchy or becomes a republic 
so long as the will of the people is respected and law, order, and 
justice are maintained. He is, however, heart and soul against 
revolutionary and communistic teachings, and for that reason he 
spoke with feeling against the activities of this ‘ real representative 
of the Moscow Government’ and against those bourgeois pro- 
fessors and students who are trying to exploit the discontent of 
the labouring classes in Japan. 

That many of his countrymen are of a similar way of thinking 
there can be little doubt. The great mass of the Japanese people, 
however, would probably regard the suggestion of a republican 
form of government in any circumstances whatever as little short 
of heresy, while those who are definitely anti-dynastic are few 
indeed. Nevertheless, that small but active minority can do 
much harm, and it is due to their realisation of the danger to be 
apprehended from this source that men like Bunji Suzuki and his 
followers are so strongly opposed to co-operating with those 
elements of the Proletarian movement that include communistic 
and other radical thinkers in their numbers. Thus it comes 
about that trade unionism in Japan is split in two, one-half 
refusing membership to radicals and the other accepting them 
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gladly, and that in the political field there are now no less than 
four Labour or, as the Japanese prefer to call them, Proletarian 
parties, each up in arms against the others. So antagonistic are 
they to one another that, instead of settling their differences and 
forming a united front against the old existing parties, they 
actually put up candidates to oppose each other in the recent 
country-wide Prefectural Assembly elections,‘ and there is every 
indication of their following the same course in the coming general 
election for the Diet. A house divided against itself cannot stand, 
and with Labour divided in this way its prospects of success are 
small indeed. In these circumstances it will be surprising if 
Labour obtains even half a dozen seats in the Diet as a result of 
the next election. 

The way these Labour parties came into being is not without 
interest, as it serves to show the internal struggle that is taking 
place within the ranks of Japanese Labour itself. As already 
explained, it was not until the passage of the Universal Manhood 
Suffrage Bill in March 1925 that the formation of such parties 
became a practical proposition. With the sudden enfranchise- 
ment of 10,000,000 additional males, all belonging to the non- 
propertied classes, however, steps were straightway taken to form 
a representative party. The inauguration ceremony took place 
on December 1, 1925, but three hours after its formation the new 
party was dissolved by order of the Government on the grounds 
that the platform drawn up by it was too radical. This view 
was not confined to the Government, for Bunji Suzuki and the 
Japanese Federation of Labour, which had intended originally 
to join the new party, had withdrawn support on these same 
grounds shortly before its formation, and refused to have anything 
to do with it. 

Three months went by ; then another attempt was made, the 
Rodo Nominto, or Labour-Peasant Party, from which all known 
radicals were barred (but which has since become the most 
radical political organisation of all), coming into existence on 
March 5, 1926. The radicals, however, angered by their treat- 
ment, promptly set to work to undermine the allegiance of the 
less enthusiastic supporters, and as a result the Japan Peasants’ 
Union, a very important element, seceded. With the help of their 
radical seducers they thereupon formed the Nihon Nominto, or 
Japan Peasant Party. This was on October 17 of the same year. 

Then followed further disruption. The Japanese Federation 
of Labour, which formed the backbone of the Labour-Peasant 


* Between them the four Labour parties gained a total of twenty-eight seats 
out of 1485, and it is noteworthy that it was the extreme Left Wing of Japanese 
Labour—the Rodo Nominto, or Labour-Peasant Party—that gave the best 
showing, as they secured thirteen of the twenty-eight seats. 
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Party, split in two, the Right Wing forming the Shakai Minshuto, 
or Social Democratic Party, while the Left elements organised yet 
another party four days later (December 9, 1926), known as the 
Nippon Ronoto, or Japan Labour-Peasant Party. Attempts 
have been made since then to effect reunion, but always without 
success, the Shakai Minshuto, with Suzuki and the conservative 
residue of the Japanese Federation of Labour, being insistent 
that, so far as they themselves are concerned, no reunion is 
possible until or unless all the radical elements of those proposing 
amalgamation have been expelled. Far from there having been 
any reunion, the tendency has been in the direction of further 
disunion, the farmers’ guilds, which were formerly the chief 
constituents of the Nippon Ronoto, going to the Left, while the 
leaders of that party continue a Right Wing policy. 

From what has been written above it will be seen that the 
Japanese working classes represented in these parties are of all 
shades, grading from ‘ die-hard’ Conservatives to revolutionary 
Radicals, and that urban Labour is largely inclined to the Right 
Wing, while it is among the peasantry that the Left Wing finds its 
main support. The reason for this will be shown later. It may 
not be out of place to observe at this point, however, that it is 
perhaps just as well that the position is not reversed ; for the real 
danger of revolution comes invariably from urban Labour rather 
than from the peasantry. Marxian doctrines have little or no 
appeal to the tillers of the soil. All that rural Labour wants is a 
square deal and the right to live. It may rise against oppres- 
sive landlords in order to obtain these desiderata if they are not 
to be obtained by other means ; but, rooted as it is to the soil, 
it has no desire to seize the reins of government or to try 
putting into practice economic theories of its own. Rather does 
it prefer, having gained its ends, to settle down to its old con- 
servative ways and to live on in peace and quiet. The Russian 
Bolsheviks soon learned the truth of this to their sorrow, and 
Lenin was consequently always careful to avoid referring to 
Socialism and Marxism when dealing with the farmers, as he was 
well aware that such doctrines, though attractive to city workers, 
appeal but little to agrarian communities. 

To return, however, to the Japanese Labour parties. In 
speaking of these it must not be imagined that, even if they were 
all combined into one united whole, they would have anything 
like the numerical strength or influence of the Labour Party in 
England. Organised Labour in Japan is still in its infancy, and, 
in the case of industrial Labour, barely exceeds 6 per cent. of the 
workers. So far as industrial Labour is concerned, the total 
number of workers is put at 4,641,000. Of these, more than 
1,500,000 are women, who are, as yet, entirely lacking in organisa- 
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tions of their own; while of the 3,000,000 odd males less than 
one-tenth are organised. The actual figures are given as 316,926, 
including some 13,000 women. These are split up into no less 
than 337 unions, of which number 267, with a total membership 
of 193,174, are divided among twenty different federations, the 
remaining seventy unions, with 123,752 members, are entirely 
independent. 

These figures, which are the latest available official statistics 
(June 1927), should suffice to show what little headway has so far 
been made in the way of organised Labour. Moreover, many of 
these organisations lead a precarious existence, and, due mainly 
to personal struggles and contest for leadership, are continually 
splitting and amalgamating. Obviously, therefore, the influence 
of most of them is not very great, and, as one official put it when 
interrogated on the matter, their activities are not yet able to 
affect the existing order of society. Even the two largest federa- 
tions—the Federation of Naval Workers, with six unions, and the 
Japanese Federation of Labour, with forty-four unions—have 
total memberships of only 43,492 and 30,176 respectively. 
Compare this state of affairs with that of the British Labour 
Party, which depends on the great labour unions of the country, 
with a total membership of something like 4,500,000, for its main 
strength. It will then be seen how different are the conditions. 

The figures given above refer only to industrial Labour ; but 
whereas this is the most important factor in England from the 
Labour point of view, it must be remembered that in Japan more 
than 50 per cent. of the population is still engaged in agriculture, 
and that therefore the peasants and farmers are a far more 
important political factor in Japan than they are in Great Britain. 
Like their brethren in the factories and the mines, however, the 
bulk of the peasantry is still unorganised, and, with the exception 
of the militant Nihon Nomin Kumiai (Japan Farmers’ Guild), 
which started five years ago with a membership of only fourteen 
and has now risen to nearly 60,000 with 957 branches, and the 
All-Japan Peasants’ League, with a membership of 20,000, the 
majority of the organisations are small and of local influence only. 
Moreover, like the industrial unions, they lack cohesion and are 
constantly splitting and amalgamating. 

That they are increasing in numbers, however, is evidenced by 
the fact that, whereas in 1918 there were only 376 tenants’ guilds 
in existence, they had risen to 3936, with a total membership of 
346,700, by 1926, and were therefore stronger numerically than 
the industrial unions. Between rural and urban Labour, however, 
there is no real point of common interest, unless it be that class 
consciousness which, in reality, barely exists as yet in Japan. 
Consequently there is very little real co-operation between the 
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two. When doctrinaire Socialists talk of the common interests of 
all workers and attempt to stir up class warfare in Japan they 
overlook the fundamental fact that the price of rice, the staple 
food of the Japanese people, is in itself sufficient to turn the one 
against the other, for a rise or fall has a diametrically opposite 
effect on each. A rise causes the peasants and landlords to 
rejoice and bury their grievances accordingly, while on urban 
Labour the effect is reversed. Similarly a fall in price plunges 
the rural workers into despair and fans their discontent, while 
urban Labour rejoices and composes its differences. 

That co-operation between town and country Labour is not, 
however, entirely lacking in Japan is made clear by the fact that 
two of the four existing Labour or Proletarian parties are com- 
posed of both rural and urban workers, and, in consequence, are 
called Rodo Nominto (Labour-Peasant Party) and Nihon Ronoto 
(Japan Labour-Peasant Party) respectively. Of the other two 
parties, however, one, the Shakai Minshuto, or Social-Democrat 
Party, is primarily urban, while the other, as its name implies 
(Nihon Nominto, or Japan Peasant Party), is based on agricultural 
labour. The present strength of these four parties is roughly as 
under : 

Shakai Minshuto . ; - 165,000 
Nihon Nominto . ‘ - 96,000 
Rodo Nominto é ‘ . 85,000 
Nihon Ronoto . ‘ . - 25,000 


Thus it will be seen that their total strength is well under 
400,000, so that even if they all combined in order to form one 
united whole, they would still be far behind the two great political 
parties, the Seiyukai and Rikken Minseito, which, under frequently 
changing names, have alternated between the Government and 
Opposition since the Imperial Diet first came into being close on 
forty years ago.§ 

But what, it may be asked, is the attitude of the general 
public toward the Labour movement ? If the vernacular Press 
is anything to go by, it is extremely sympathetic ; and in this 

5 Actually in the recent Prefectural Assembly elections the results were as 


follows : 
Party. Seats won, Votes obtained. 


Seiyukai ° e ° < o*. 9m eee 2,713,742 
Rikken Minseito ° ° ° » 376 nee 2,395,502 
Proletarian Parties (4) ° ° ° 28 ee 226,615 
Independents . ° 155 ood 688,151 


Others . ° ° ° ‘ ° 12 ode 54,158 


Total . . - 1485 ese 6,078,168 


Non-attendance at the polls, however, was a marked feature, especially in 
the cities and urban districts, where it reached over 50 per cent. in some instances. 
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particular instance there is every reason to believe that the Press 
reflects public opinion accurately. The public is strongly anti- 
Communist and averse from revolutionary methods, but it looks 
with sympathy on the Labour cause ; and if only Labour, as a poli- 
tical force, could manage to compose its differences and keep its 
more radical elements under control, the chances are that it would 
soon secure strong support from the country at large. The people 
as a whole are tired of the existing parties in the Diet, which are 
corrupt and venal and are based on personalities rather than on 
principles. They would therefore welcome the appearance of a 
strong, clear-principled party which could be relied upon to purge 
the country’s politics of its many evil practices and bring in a 
cleaner, healthier atmosphere all round. In this, then, lies 
Labour’s great chance. The next few years should suffice to 
show whether it will seize it and avail itself of this Heaven-sent 
opportunity, or whether it too will fall into the same errors 
and adopt the same corrupt practices as the old-established 
parties. 

Having now dealt with the Japanese Labour movement in a 
general way, it is possible to particularise rather more. Rural 
and urban Labour, as we have seen, have little in common, and 
organised Labour, whether in town or country, is still more or 
less in its infancy and lacking in cohesion. Urban Labour, 
thanks to a number of circumstances already enumerated, is now 
following England rather than Russia as its model, while rural 
Labour, though opposed to Marxian doctrines, is far more radical. 
These facts, while important to remember, are in the nature of 
generalities and, like all generalities, require certain modifications 
if a proper perspective is to be obtained. Other factors must 
therefore be considered. 

The communistic activities of certain college professors and 
students have already been noted, but something more must be 
said on this matter. One of the weak points of the Japanese 
educational system is that it turns out far more men from the 
higher seats of learning—the colleges and universities—than can 
be absorbed into positions which require men of their standard 
of education. The consequence is that an increasingly large body 
of unemployed ‘ intellectuals ’ is being formed. Men of this type 
are a far greater menace to the existing order of society than the 
ordinary unemployed labourer of the working class. After years 
of study and the expenditure of, in many instances, all they 
possess in paying for a college or university education, they feel a 
grievance against society and their fellow-men in general for 
failing to provide them with positions, and are easily worked on 
by radical propagandists and others. These are the men, if 
trouble ever comes, who, owing to their superior education, 
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become the leaders and organisers of a revolutionary movement; 
Their influence must not, therefore, be underrated. 

Another class which offers a serious social problem in Japan is 
the eta, or outcast class. Ethnologically and physically there is 
no difference between them and the rest of their countrymen, and 
in the eyes of the law they have, since 1871, been equal in 
all respects to the other citizens of Japan. In actual practice, 
however, they are socially ostracised and discriminated against to 
such an extent that in self-defence they are now banding together 
for the purpose of righting their grievances. Amongst them are 
not a few who are ready at any moment to indulge in radical 
activities aiming at the overthrow of the existing state of society. 
In the Rice Riots of 1918 they are said to have taken a very 
active part, especially in south-western Japan, where they are 
mainly concentrated, and on several occasions since then pitched 
battles, resulting in many dead and injured, have been fought 
between them and those by whom they consider themselves to 
have been wronged. 

Opinions vary as to their total strength, the official figure being 
about 1,200,000, while the Suiheisha, the central organisation of 
the outcasts, which has a membership of 200,000, claims a total of 
two and a half times that number. In view of the fact that there 
were 960,000 of these efa, or ‘ special class’ as they are now 
called, in 1870, and that the population of Japan in general has 
roughly doubled since then, the probability is that they now 
number between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000. 

According to the most reliable information available, it is 
only a small portion of the whole—about 20,000 in all—that is 
radical; but this radical section is said to be imbued with the 
idea that, as it was the oppressed Jews of Russia who destroyed 
the Czarist régime and set up the Soviet, so too must the oppressed 
class of Japan upset the existing social order and seize the reins 
of government by forceful means whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

It is perhaps significant that the Left Wing of Japanese 
Labour is openly sympathetic with the so-called Suiheisha move- 
ment for the social emancipation of the outcast class, though this 
may, of course, be due in part to a Liberal spirit rather than to a 
purely Radical bond of sympathy, as there are many Liberal 
thinkers amongst the Japanese people at large who sympathise 
with this oppressed class. Nevertheless, it may be pertinent to 
remark that, on questioning a well-known leader of the Japanese 
Labour movement, one who is himself a ‘ moderate,’ as to the 
possibilities of a revolutionary outbreak at any time in the future, 
the rather non-committal reply came, ‘ The country as a whole is 
more likely to resort to Fascism than to Bolshevism ; but then, 
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how many people outside Russia knew anything of Lenin or 
Trotsky in 1915? Japan may quite possibly have her Lenin and 
her Trotsky even now, just waiting for the right moment.’ From 
other remarks he made on this occasion the speaker rather implied 
that such a leader might be found either among the radical 
Suiheisha or among the exiled Socialists, of whom not a few are 
living abroad awaiting a favourable opportunity to return. 

As bearing, however, on the remark that Fascism is more 
likely than Bolshevism in Japan, the following quotation from an 
article by Dr. Washio, a Liberal thinker and close observer of 
Japanese politics, appearing recently in the columns of the Japan 
Advertiser, is of interest. After giving his reasons for believing 
that an even worse financial panic than that which broke out in 
Japan last April is likely unless proper steps are taken to avert it 
in time, he wrote : 


Such a panic will mean a general collapse and will be accompanied by 
riot. It will be a revolution. The immensity of the task of facing it will 
put to flight not only political parties but most of the present ruling 
interests of the country. Then the field will be cleared for the appearance 
of a Mussolini, and it is almost certain that the army will rally to his 
support. Anyone who can control the army at that time can accomplish 
a revolution in a week with no lasting damage to the interests of the 
people and the nation as a whole. 


Dr. Washio adds : 


This is not a gloomy picture. It is rather a bright prospect, and it is 
because of this prospect of a swift and harmless revolution that we do not 
lose hope even in the depth of our pessimism. 


Many people will probably pooh-pooh this prophecy, but close 
observers of the situation cannot but admit that there is a certain 
amount of evidence to support it. Reverence for their Emperor 
and the intense love of the people for their own country should 
ensure that, if discontent ever leads to revolution, the outcome » 
will be Fascism rather than Bolshevism. 

Japan’s disruptive elements, it is well to note, are not by any 
means confined to the Left Wing. There are also numerous 
reactionary bodies, self-styled super-patriots who go out of their 
way to create disturbances and gain notoriety for themselves. 
Some there are among these reactionaries who are sincere in their 
belief that they are working in the best interests of their country ; 
but unfortunately the bulk of them merely use the cry of 
patriotism as a cloak for their own very questionable practices, 
and are not by any means above resorting to blackmail, graft, 
perjury, and criminal assault to achieve their ends: in short, 
they are nothing more than political bullies, ready to give their 
services to the highest bidder, and are almost entirely lacking in 
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moral principles of any kind. In many ways they are a greater 
danger to the State than the Left Wing radicals, as, by their 
actions, they make the masses give a more sympathetic hearing 
to radical propagandists than otherwise they would do. 

While, however, the disciples of Marx and Engels at one end 
of the scale and the reactionaries at the other play a not un- 
important part in the Japanese Labour or Proletarian movement, 
they are mere drops in the ocean so far as the masses of the 
people are concerned. We must now turn our attention, there- 
fore, to these masses, especially to the rural communities, which, 
as already noted, account for more than 50 per cent. of the 
population. 

The industrial workers may have plenty of cause for dis- 
content, and, being divorced from the land and insecure in the 
matter of employment, provide a better soil for the reception of 
Marxian doctrines than do their brothers who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. At the same time they are inclined to 
regard their capitalist employers as something in the nature of a 
necessary evil, as they realise that it is thanks to them that the 
factories, mines, and industries generally, which give employment 
to so many hundreds of thousands, are maintained and operated. 
Unless, therefore, conditions are outrageously oppressive, there 
is not much to be gained by resorting to revolutionary methods 
against the capitalistic class. On the contrary, there is much to 
be lost. With the peasantry, however, the case is different. 
The peasant class in Japan, in the great majority of cases, gets 
nothing from the landlords, for it has to supply its own grain, 
its own farming implements, its own fertilisers, its own houses, 
and its own labour, and, in addition, has to pay an exorbitant 
rent which eats up every cent of profit it might otherwise 
make. Very different is this to the factory worker or miner, 
who merely has to supply his own personal labour, and 
who, far from having to pay rent to his employer, actually 
receives a fixed wage for his services. Whereas, therefore, the 
factory worker has everything to lose and very little to gain by 
rising against his employer, the peasant has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by a successful rising against his landlord, 
whose only function is to collect rent. 

The fact is that in Japan the assessed value of land, and 
therefore the land tax, in the country districts is so dispro- 
portionately high in relation to the real value that agriculture can 
no longer be made to pay, and, with the rise in the standard of 
living, the land can no longer be made to support both tenant 
and landlord. Consequently the tenant farmers, who compose 
25 per cent. of the total population of Japan, are in desperate 
straits, and disputes, sometimes ending in serious riots, between 
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them and their landlords—generally on the matter of rent—are 
becoming increasingly frequent and serious. From 85 disputes 
of this kind in 1917 they rose to as many as 2206 in 1925, involving 
101,393 tenants and 23,930 landlords in that year, and, though 
1926 showed a slight decrease, the seriousness of the disputes 
more than made up for the small numerical drop. 

The tenant farmer question is one of the most serious internal 
problems that Japan has to face at the present time; for, in 
their poverty-stricken condition, these tenant farmers are easy 
subjects for propaganda by Socialists, who represent the landlords 
as extortionate tyrants bent only on exploiting them. A few 
figures, taken from official statistics, will suffice to show how very 
real this poverty is in the country districts of Japan. A survey 
of forty typical villages showed that the average peasant was 
spending only 15-9 sen a day on his food (rather less than 4d.), 
though in some instances the expenditure ran to from 18 to 20 sen 
a day. Only one family in ten was able to afford a full diet of 
rice, the staple food of Japan, while seven out of ten families had 
to be content with a mixture consisting of half rice and half 
barley. Moreover, it was found that in most cases this rice was 
of the very poorest quality, the residue, in fact, of the rice grown 
by themselves, so poor in quality that there was no market 
for it. 

As for other foods, it was found that nine families out of ten 
could afford nothing but the coarse Japanese pickles to eat with 
their rice or rice-barley mixture, and that only one in ten was 
ever able to supplement its diet with fish. One result of all this 
poverty in the rural districts is that signs of malnutrition are 
everywhere in evidence, and the percentage of infant mortality is 
yet greater than in the cities. Even, however, with this small 
expenditure on food, farmers are unable to make both ends meet, 
and official statistics show that one in 600 of the tenant farmers 
goes bankrupt each year because of his mounting deficits, which 
average rather over 44 yen a year. 

Mr. Sugiyama, an ardent social worker, writing in the Japan 
Christian Quarterly of September 1927, points to one very dis- 
quieting feature in connexion with these conditions when he 
remarks that, whereas formerly the social workers in the country 
districts were largely Christians who engaged in their work from 
the spiritual standpoint as apart from the political, they are now 
largely Marxian theorists with materialistic principles. As the 
mass of the peasantry is not yet self-directing, it is ready to 
follow whatever lead is given. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is obvious ; consequently this aspect of the situation is one 
that calls for serious consideration. 

In these circumstances it is perhaps fortunate that the tenant 
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farmers, though forming some 25 per cent. of the total population 
of Japan, are about equalled in numbegs by peasant proprietors 
or yeomen, farmers owning and working their own lands. Econo- 
mically these small-holders are little or no better off than the 
tenant farmers, and many of them are in constant danger of being 
forced by economic necessity to sell their lands and drop to the 
position of tenants. Moreover, a considerable percentage of them 
lease land to supplement their own, so that they really come 
under the category of tenant farmers themselves. On the other 
hand, despite their poverty and their hard struggle for existence, 
the fact that they own land of their own, land which, however 
limited in extent, has been owned and tilled for generations past 
by their forbears, gives them an innate feeling of pride and 
superiority, which causes them to stand aloof from the disputes 
between landlords and tenants and is likely to range them along- 
side the former rather than the latter in the event of a serious 
uprising. 

Space unfortunately does not permit of any detailed account 
of agricultural conditions and the system of land tenure in Japan, 
a full description of which is really necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the whole question of rural unrest. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that absentee landlordism plays a not unimportant 
part in the troubles which are now besetting the country districts 
of Japan, and that 70 per cent. of the landlords owning over 
234 acres are in this category; that out of 5,500,000 families 
engaged in agriculture (both tenant farmers and yeomen depend 
on their own families for labour, and hired labour is therefore a 
comparatively minor factor) 35 per cent. till less than 1} acres 
and go per cent. till less than 5 acres; that 50 per cent. of the 
landowners own less than 1} acres and that.go per cent. have 
under 74 acres; that, unlike industrial workers, tenant farmers 
are not mere labourers, but have to invest in fertilisers and farm 
implements and bear risks, the only burden on the landlord being 
the payment of taxes; that the farmer is made to pay propor- 
tionately more than double in national, prefectural, and town or 
village taxes what the merchant pays, and more than three times 
as much as the manufacturer; that the landlord finds it more 
profitable to invest his money in industrial undertakings than in 
 Jand (he can make a safe 6 per cent. in the former as against a 
possible 3 per cent. in the latter), and therefore does so ; that the 
existing political parties represent the interests of the landlords 


* In point of fact, though the Government, by means of low-interest loans, is 
endeavouring to help tenant farmers to purchase their lands and become inde- 
pendent farmers, economic conditions are forcing peasant proprietors to decrease 
in number even more rapidly than they are supplemented by this means, some 
10,000 being reduced to the position of tenant farmers yearly. 
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as against the tenants, and are therefore unpopular with the 
latter; that the protecthve tariff of the present Government 
increases the economic hardships of the agricultural worker and 
forces the overloaded farmer to carry unproductive urban industry 
on his back; that the tradition of feudalism, which made the 
landlord seem a superior being, is rapidly dying out; that the 
peasants, seeing no hope of the needed reforms, are becoming 
more radical. When we take all these and other such factors 
into consideration, it will be seen that matters have reached a 
more serious pass than is generally realised. 

Lest, however, the foregoing facts tend to paint too gloomy a 
picture, let it be remembered that urban and industrial Labour 
are now largely in favour of constitutional methods to remedy their 
grievances ; that even the peasantry are still too much submerged 
to think politically and would, in any case, prefer to support a 
progressive Liberal than a socialistic Radical; that they are by 
nature anti-revolutionary and merely ask for a square deal and 
the right to live ; that the army and navy are thoroughly loyal ; 
that the fishermen, who number some 1,300,000, are conservative 
and averse from radical measures ; that it is only a minute fraction 
of the people that is anti-dynastic ; and that the middle class, 
which forms an important section of the community, is so closely 
connected with the capitalistic interests that it would give its 
support to Capital in preference to Labour if Labour showed 
radical tendencies. 

Provided, therefore, that the present governing classes steer 
a middle course between oppression and too lax control, the 
likelihood of a serious uprising is not so great as it might at first 
sight appear to be. As for the chances of a strong Labour Party 
emerging, this is quite out of the question until the process of 
organisation has progressed very much further than it has done 
up to now, and until the various elements of Labour can agree 
among themselves to sink their own differences and form a unified 
front. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 
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THE MECHANISM OF SHANGHAI 


Many people appear to take for granted Shanghai’s position as 
one of the chief places of intercourse between East and West, 
believing that its proximity to the mouth of the Yangtze is of 
itself ‘a guarantee of prosperity. They are apt, accordingly, to 
concentrate their attention entirely on the nature of the inter- 
course, without realising the dependence of the port on adminis- 
trative mechanism. The object of this and a succeeding article is 
to explain the mechanism ; to show at what points it is feeling 
the pressure of the Chinese nationalist movement, and why, and 
thus to indicate the difficulties with which British policy in China 
has to cope at this important centre. 

The first thing to realise is that the proximity of Shanghai to 
the mouth of the Yangtze is not by itself a guarantee of its pros- 
perity. The great river, certainly, is the high road to and from 
the homes of about 180,000,000 people, and a commercial centre 
established about fifteen miles from its mouth has good reason to 
regard its future with confidence. But it can only do this if it 
keeps the intervening waterway, the Whangpoo, clear of shoals. 
Twenty-five years ago the bar at the mouth of the Whangpoo— 
the Woosung Bar—had a depth, at low tides, varying from 14 
to 15 feet. The depth of the Woosung Inner Bar, some three 
miles up the river, at lowest water was 10 or 11 feet, and another 
bar was coming into existence higher up, in a part of the river 
known as the Wayside Reach. ‘ All these defects,’ states an 
official report, ‘ were becoming worse, so that it is certain that, 
unless regulation work had been undertaken, by this time Shanghai 
would have become inaccessible to large ships.’ Since then over 
20,000,000 cubic yards of mud have been dredged, and to-day 
the river provides a good shipway, with a minimum depth of 
26 feet up to the harbour, and a through high-water depth of 
30 to 32 feet. But to maintain this depth it is necessary at 
certain points annually to dredge from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
cubic yards. Moreover, at the mouth of the Yangtze, which, it 
has been reckoned, precipitates into the sea enough sediment to 
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create annually an island one mile square, the entrances of the 
various channels are all obstructed by bars and sandbanks. In 
the South Channel certain flats, known as the Fairy Flats, have a 
depth of water of only 16 to 17 feet. In the North Channel lies 
a bar called the Shaweishan Flats, over which there are about 
21 feet at very low water, and where the two channels join, a few 
miles above the mouth of the Whangpoo, is another bar known 
as the Tsungming Crossing, which varies both in regard to depth 
and position and has had (i.¢., in January 1926) as little as 
13 feet at low water. Taken together these bars present a for- 
midable problem, for, while the mean high-water depth exceeds 
29 feet, at certain times a vessel drawing more than 26 feet may 
be delayed twelve hours. Many of the ships going to Shanghai 
have a draft of over 28 feet, and the ships of the near future are 
likely to have a draft of 33 feet. This was the opinion of an inter- 
national committee of engineers which in 1919-Ig2I investigated 
the needs and possibilities of the harbour, the British member of 
the committee being Mr. F. Palmer, C.I.E., M.Inst.C.E., con- 
sulting engineer to the Port of London. With one exception— 
the Japanese member of the committee, who was in favour of 
more tentative steps—these experts were agreed that the only 
way to get a greater depth over the Yangtze bars was by dredging, 
and recommended that the task should be begun as soon as 
possible, together with a deepening of the fairway in the Whang- 
poo to 30 feet at lowest low water. 

Thus, if Shanghai is to retain its value as a centre of inter- 
course with China, it is essential that certain difficult work should 
be done regularly. The mere sweetening of our relations with the 
Chinese will not get the work done: sweetening alone does not 
even make jam. One of the mightiest rivers in the world has to 
be controlled. Such control requires disciplined energy, mecha- 
nical and human, which can only be brought into operation by 
government. 

The parts of Shanghai’s mechanism concerned in its harbour 
are the Maritime Customs and the Whangpoo Conservancy 
Board, which interlock. The board came into existence in 1912 
by agreement between the Chinese Government and the repre- 
sentatives in Peking of the Treaty Powers, and consists of the 
commissioner of foreign affairs for the province of Kiangsu, the 
commissioner of customs, and the harbour master, who is an 
employee of the customs—i.e., two foreigners and one Chinese, 
but all three officials of the Chinese Government. The board’s 
income is derived in part from three taxes on trade collected by 
the customs, and in part from the sale of crown or Shenko lands, 
which, in the terms of the 1912 agreement, include all foreshore, 
accreted or reclaimable land not required for conservancy or 
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harbour purposes, situated between the river’s high-water lines at 
ordinary spring tide. 

The board has entire control of its revenue, but, as that is to 
a large extent derived from trade, there is a Consultative Board, 
the function of which is ‘to watch conservancy proceedings on 
behalf of the commercial interests of Shanghai and to make such 
representations to the Conservancy Board as it thinks proper.’ 
‘In the event,’ says the 1912 agreement, ‘ of the Consultative 
Board considering that its representations are insufficiently 
attended to, and that the commercial interests of the port are 
thereby threatened,’ it is empowered to refer the matter to a 
Consular Committee consisting of the Consuls-General of the five 
nations having the largest tonnage entering and clearing at 
Shanghai. The Consultative Board consists of a representative 
of each of these nations and of a representative of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce. Article 2 of the agreement reads : 


The authority with which the Conservancy Board is invested is dele- 
gated to it by the Chinese Government, and consequently the board is in 
no way subordinate to the provincial authorities. 


Article 7 reads : 


The general jurisdiction of the Conservancy Board extends over the 
Whangpoo from the Yangtze to its tidal limit, that is to say within those 
limits—between the high-water lines—no operation which may possibly 
affect the regimen of the river shall be undertaken without the board’s 
consent, nor without such consent shall pontoons or hulks connected to 
the shore be established. All applications for the board’s consent for such 
works on the Whangpoo below the upper harbour limit shall be made to 
the harbour master and be replied to by him as heretofore. The control 
of the river pclice, of sanitary arrangements, of aids to navigation and 
pilotage remain, as heretofore, in the hands of the Maritime Customs. 


It is not necessary for the reader to have any previous know- 
ledge of Shanghai to perceive from these quoted sentences that 
this part of its mechanism was fitted into pre-existing machinery, 
a fact which he will find surprising or not according to his realisa- 
tion of the topsy-turvy nature of Chinese affairs. As the very 
existence of Shanghai is primarily dependent on easy access to 
the mouth of the Yangtze, it might have been expected that a 
conservancy board would have come into existence at a much 
earlier stage of the port’s history. In point of fact, the present 
board had a predecessor, which, however, made its appearance 
only in 1905, after at least forty years of pressure from foreign 
merchants. It would be dull to tell the story of their efforts in 
detail, but certain points in it are necessary to an understand- 
ing of the present position. ‘The Woosung Bar and some 
other questions are being agitated,’ wrote Sir Robert Hart, the 
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Inspector-General of Customs, in May 1874, ‘ and the Chinese say 
“No” to everything.’ That is the first point. The second is the 
reason for this attitude, which, according to correspondence 
quoted by Mr. H. B. Morse in his International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire, appears to have been the repugnance of the 
Chinese to any innovation, and the fact that they regarded the 
bar ‘as a natural defence of Shanghai against war-vessels of 
heavy draught, and especially against ironclads.’ A third point 
is the ironical fact that, after decades of fruitless effort to get the 
conservancy of the harbour placed on a proper basis, a conser- 
vancy scheme was included in an agreement with which it had no 
natural relationship—the one, namely, which imposed upon China 
a heavy punitive indemnity, the Boxer Indemnity. 

The agreement is known as the Final Protocol for the Settle- 
ment of the Disturbances of 1900, and it provided for the very 
thing which the Chinese had so long regarded with suspicion, 
the nature of the provision being such as to prove, from their 
point of view, that foreigners aimed, not at meeting an urgent 
economic need, but at controlling the Whangpoo and the mouth 
of the Yangtze for political and strategic reasons. For of the 
many persons whom an annexe to the Protocol proposed to place 
on a conservancy board only two were Chinese. 

That the foreign community at Shanghai was, as a whole, 
thinking economically and not strategically no fair-minded 
student of the history of the question will deny. Unfortunately 
its good faith was further obscured by the intrigues of the Germans 
to obtain a position of undue influence on the board, intrigues 
which may have had something to do with the readiness of 
the British and American Governments to agree to a proposal 
emanating from Mr. A. E. Hippisley, commissioner of customs, for 
a different type of board, one which placed the customs taotai 
(a Chinese) and the customs commissioner in charge of ‘ the 
general management of the work of improving the course of the 
Whangpoo and of ameliorating the condition of the bar, both at 
this and the other side of Woosung, as well as the maintenance of 
such works,’ the Chinese Government undertaking to defray the 
whole cost, which, under the Protocol scheme, was to be met 
partly from Chinese Government funds, but partly by taxes on 
land and houses, shipping and trade. By 1910, however, the 
board was asking for additional funds. 

The Chinese ministers [says Mr. Morse] were naturally much annoyed. 
Their view was that they had contributed a large sum for a definite and 
complete scheme and had entrusted the board with the operations. The 
purpose of the scheme was so far from being attained that apparently 
twice the amount of the original scheme was needed. In the circumstances 


the Government declined to renew the contract of Mr. de Rijke [the 
engineer-in-chief] which terminated in December 1910. 
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The Conservancy Board came to an end, and in its place was 
installed a Board of Maintenance, consisting of the Chinese com- 
missioner of foreign affairs, the commissioner of customs, and the 
harbour master. A Board of Maintenance without money was in 
keeping with the crumbling edifice of the Manchu dynasty, but 
it was extremely inconvenient, and, if allowed to continue, would 
have become dangerous. The practical ability of the commis- 
sioner of customs, Mr. Merrill, and of an English sailor, Captain 
W. F. Tyler, the customs coast inspector, came to the rescue. 
Captain W. F. Tyler suggested a scheme which, while making 
full allowance for Chinese ‘ face,’ proposed to place the harbour 
finances on a secure footing by basing them on the trade of the 
port. The scheme was under favourable consideration when, 
with surprisingly little noise, the Manchu dynasty collapsed. It 
was laid before the first President of the Republic, Yuan Shi-kai, 
was agreed to by him, and became the mechanism described at 
the beginning of this article. 

It is an extremely efficient piece of mechanism, directed, as far 
as its engineering work is concerned, by a vigorous, progressive 
and extremely able Swede, Mr. H. von Heidenstam (appointed 
in Ig10), assisted by an Englishman, Dr. A. Chatley, and an 
American, Mr. E. C. Stocker. If allowed to continue its work 
along the lines suggested by the international committee it will 
provide Sino-foreign intercourse with thoroughly adequate har- 
bour facilities. 

But on June 14 last the Manchester Guardian published a 
telegram from its Shanghai correspondent stating that the 
Chinese commissioner for foreign affairs had ‘ announced the dis- 
solution of the Whangpoo Conservancy Board for the purpose of 
reorganisation,’ and that he had appointed a commission of six 
Chinese to carry on the administration in the interval. 


The Chinese claim [the message stated] that their action is based on a 
desire to obtain control of the local government functions which have 
hitherto been dominated by foreign influence through arrangements with 
the Peking Government. A member of the local Government informed the 
Manchester Guardian correspondent that it is the Government’s intention 
to assume control of all Government functions in the Yangtze Valley. 


Nothing further has been heard of this step. The Manchester 
Guardian’s correspondent may, in fact, have been premature and 
reported a scheme in embryo. Under nationalist leadership, how- 
ever, some such move as the one just referred to is not improbable, 
for the Maritime Customs administration, with which, as shown 
above, that of the Whangpoo Conservancy interlocks, is already 
feeling the pressure of the nationalist movement, and is likely to 
feel it increasingly. 

Recent events have illustrated this very clearly, and a review 
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of them will explain other difficulties with which the mechanism 
of Shanghai confronts the Powers, particularly Great Britain. 

Under existing arrangements the revenue accruing from the 
present Treaty tariff, as distinct from surtaxes, is banked in 
foreign banks in Shanghai and controlled in such a way that 
neither Peking nor the local authorities can use it at will for 
current expenses. An increase in the tariff, with the proceeds 
free from foreign control, is therefore the aim of all parties. 

Foreign control over the revenue, as distinct from the pro- 
cesses of its collection, was instituted when the centrifugal move- 
ment which makes effective government of China from a single 
point so unlikely first declared itself, namely, at the time of the 
anti-Manchu revolution. Neither the strength of the movement 
nor its nascent nationalism were appreciated. It was clear, 
however, that it involved considerable danger to foreign interests, 
for, with the advance of the revolution, the customs funds 
collected at the various Treaty ports began to fall under revolu- 
tionary control. 

In 1922 at the Washington Conference it was agreed in prin- 
ciple that China’s import tariff should be increased, and in the 
terms of the resulting Treaty, known as the Nine Powers Customs 
Treaty, a conference of the representatives of China and the 
Powers met in Peking in 1925. The only formal outcome of the 
conference, however, excluded decision on the matters referred to 
it, and took shape in a resolution ‘ to adopt the following proposed 
article relating to tariff autonomy with a view to incorporating it, 
together with other matters, to be hereinafter agreed upon, in a 
treaty.’ The proposed article read : 


The contracting Powers other than China hereby recognise China’s 
right to enjoy tariff autonomy, agree to remove the tariff restrictions which 
are contained in existing treaties between themselves respectively and 
China and consent to the going into effect of the Chinese National Tariff 
Law on January I, 1929. 

The Government of the Republic of China declares that likin shall be 
abolished simultaneously with the enforcement of the Chinese National 
Tariff Law, and further declares that the abolition of likin shall be effec- 
tively carried out by the first month of the eighteenth year of the Republic 
of China (January 1, 1929). 


It was clear, however, that the conference was in principle 
agreeable to the immediate levy of the surtaxes specified in the 
Nine Powers Customs Treaty, namely, a surtax of 2} per cent. 
on all ordinary imports and a special surtax of 5 per cent. on 
luxuries. Accordingly, nobody was surprised when, shortly after 
the conference came to an end, the nationalists at Canton declared 
their intention of levying them, and proceeded to collect. But 
their action, and the protest against it which the Powers made, 
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placed the Inspector-General of Customs in an extremely awkward 
position, for, unless formally agreed to, the surtaxes were unen- 
forceable against any foreigner with extraterritorial rights. For 
a time the difficulty was, to use a boxing phrase, side-stepped by 
acquiescence in ad hoc arrangements, namely, collection of the 
surtaxes by officials appointed by the Canton Government working 
independently of the customs administration. When, however, 
other parts of China decided to follow the example of Canton, 
and the Central Government instructed the Inspector-General to 
collect, side-stepping became impossible. Sir Francis Aglen had 
either to acquiesce or refuse, and if he acquiesced he would be 
placing his administration in an illegal position vis-a-vis of the 
Powers, and undertaking to do what, if challenged, he knew he 
could not do. So he refused and was dismissed, being subse- 
quently given a year’s leave. Notwithstanding their original 
protest, the Powers continued to acquiesce in the collection of the 
surtaxes on the lines initiated at Canton, which became general. 

These were cleverly conceived. Applicants for permission to 
import have to present what is termed a ‘duty memo’ to the 
customs bank and there get a receipt for the amount of duty 
specified on the ‘memo,’ against which the customs issue cargo 
release permits. By the simple process of stopping the issue of 
duty receipts until payment of the surtaxes had been made the 
nationalists stopped the issue of release permits, thereby making 
it impossible for importation to take place. For on arrival at 
Shanghai foreign cargo is placed in privately owned godowns, or 
warehouses, under guarantees both as to payment of duty and to 
retention of the cargo until released by the commissioner of 
customs. These guarantees form one of the basic conditions on 
which the trade of the port has for many years been conducted. 
They constitute an enlargement of strict Treaty rights, which, as 
laid down in article 41 of the Treaty of Tientsin, 1858, allow 
vessels to clear only when all dues and duties have been paid. 
Were this procedure insisted on, the delay caused to steamers 
would be very great, and for many years past vessels have been 
allowed to discharge their cargo, and to clear in advance of duty 
payment, under an annual guarantee given by their owners’ 
agents that duties will be paid within a certain time, the guarantee 
including an undertaking that the goods will not be released 
without customs sanction, and being supplemented by a similar 
undertaking as regards release from the godown concerned. 

In these circumstances, refusal by the customs bank to issue 
duty receipts until the Washington surtaxes of 2} per cent. on 
ordinary imports and 5 per cent. on luxuries had been paid proved 
such a successful device that last July the Nanking nationalists 
thought they could secure a further increase in the tariff without 
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previous negotiation with the Powers, especially if they associated 
such increase with the project of abolishing the internal tax known 
as likin. ‘ We are only proposing to do,’ they could say, ‘ what 
you yourselves have repeatedly suggested, namely, at the time 
of the Mackay Treaty of 1902, at the Washington Conference, 
and a year ago at the Peking Tariff Conference.’ 

It was generally felt that if the nationalists were thus to 
ignore the Powers their next step would be not merely an exercise 
of tariff autonomy—for which in principle Great Britain at all 
events is prepared—but such an assumption of control over 
customs administration as would endanger the conduct of trade 
and the service of the loans, particularly the foreign loans, secured 
on the customs revenue. The latter consist of the Franco- 
Russian loan of 1895, the Anglo-German loans of 1896 and 1898 
(generally spoken of as the pre-Boxer loans, because they preceded 
the Boxer rebellion, as a result of which China was obliged to 
pay a large indemnity, also secured on the customs revenue); 
and the Reorganisation loan of 1913. The total amount of 
these loans at present outstanding is approximately 40,540,000/., 
of which some 20,000,000/. is represented by holdings in Great 
Britain. The importance of such a sum is considerable both 
from the point of view of private investors and from that of the 
finance of trade. But it is of less account than the guarantee 
which foreign administration of the customs provides of equitable 
taxation and businesslike methods. Were foreign administration 
to cease, it is greatly to be feared that traders and shipowners 
would be confronted with the evils from which they suffered 
before the middle of the nineteenth century when the customs 
were administered by Chinese—namely, from bribery and corrup- 
tion. It was, however, very difficult for the Powers, particularly 
for Great Britain, to take any action. 

As matters turned out, the nationalists’ proposals were met 
much in the manner which Sir Francis Aglen foresaw. 

A British firm of wine merchants, on whose goods it was 
proposed to levy a tax of 30 per cent., brought an action against 
the Ocean Steamship Company, preceding their action by tender 
to the customs bank, in the presence of a British consular official, 
of the 5 per cent. import duty authorised by Treaty, plus the 
5 per cent. luxury surtax agreed to in principle at Washington 
and Peking. They were successful, Judge Peter Grain, of His 
Majesty’s Supreme Court, ruling that plaintiffs, having complied 
with all the formalities incumbent upon them by Treaty, were 
entitled to their cargo. A similar action, with similar results, 
was brought by a Japanese firm against a Japanese shipping 
company, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the decision reached by the 
Japanese Consular Court, however, giving no recognition, amongst 
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the formalities regarded as being incumbent on the plaintiffs, to 
payment of the Washington surtaxes. To these the Japanese 
have always been opposed except on conditions with which the 
Chinese delegates to the Peking Tariff Conference refused to agree. 
Within a few days of the issue of these judgments the Chinese 
both at Canton and Nanking shelved their proposals. 

It is morally certain, however, that the shelving is only 
temporary, for, whether nationalist power waxes or wanes, the 
dissipation of public funds continues. One thing only can stop 
that, the emergence of peaceful government centralised, on the 
historical model, in Peking or elsewhere, or localised and federated, 
Both forms of government seem as improbable as reliable summer 
weather in England. 

The problem is, therefore, how amongst unstable and rival 
factions to arrange for a uniform increase in the tariff, applicable 
to all Treaty Power foreigners alike, without losing, in respect 
of the earmarked revenue, the security provided by the arrange- 
ments that are centralised in Shanghai, and without endangering 
foreign supervision of the work of duty collection. 

The reader is now in a position to appreciate both the needs 
which the parts of Shanghai’s mechanism described above serve, 
and the difficulties with which their maintenace, or their altera- 
tion, are alike encompassed. The problems presented by customs 
administration extend, it is clear, beyond Shanghai, both to 
other Treaty ports and to the capital. So, too, do the issues at 
stake in respect of Shanghai’s harbour, because the harbour 
master there, as at other ports, is a member of the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Customs. The Marine Department, which officiates 
under a coast inspector, whose headquarters are in Shanghai, 
lights the coast of China—that vast treacherous coast of a thou- 
sand miles, which in years to come must play an enormously 
important part in the politics and trade of the Pacific. Thus any 
dislocation, arising from political causes, of Shanghai’s harbour 
arrangements would react throughout China. 

It does not follow, fortunately, that what happens elsewhere 
need affect Shanghai. It would be of small consequence, from the 
foreign point of view, for example, if some of China’s lesser 
harbours ceased to function properly, or if some of the smaller 
ports ceased to send their customs revenue to Shanghai. For, 
excluding the Boxer Indemnity, most of which has been remitted 
(albeit for specific purposes) and some of which is being used to 
serve domestic obligations (disregard of which is a Chinese affair), 
foreign obligations—the pre-Boxer and Reorganisation loans— 
require annually about 4,140,000/., or, in 1926, about 33,000,000 
Shanghai taels. In 1926 Shanghai’s total customs revenue was 
Over 33,000,000 (customs) taels—about 5,150,000/. Thus to the 
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extent to which other Treaty ports can be disregarded the facts 
set out above become specifically Shanghai issues. Moreover, in 
the last resort, it is in Shanghai that the collective yea and nay of 
the Powers has to be expressed. 

From the foregoing it will, I hope, be easier in the second part 
of this article to appreciate the points at issue in the question of 
the municipal administration of Shanghai, of which Chinese 
representation on the municipal council is only one. That 
matter has too frequently been discussed in the abstract, in 
relation merely to our Western doctrine that taxation and repre- 
sentation go together. The fact that they do not go together in 
China, when remembered, is often dismissed by reference to 
other parts of the East, where, it is pointed out, part of the white 
man’s burden is political education. Questions like the depth of 
water necessary to maintain Shanghai as a port, the relation of 
municipal credit to public utilities and welfare, and that of 
municipal to judicial administration, are matters too frequently 
ignored. As, however, the share of municipal administration to 
be given to Chinese must necessarily be considered with regard to 
such mundane affairs, I have thought it best to deal with some of 
the latter first. 

E. M. GULL. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN INDIA 


I. First STAGE OF THE REFORMS AND THE PROPOSED 
NEXT STEP 


In the preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, it was 
laid down as the declared policy of Parliament ‘ to provide for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian 
administration and for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government in British India as an integral part of the 
Empire.’ In pursuance of the policy thus indicated, a reformed 
system of administration has been introduced under this Act into 
both the Central and Provincial Governments. The power of 
making laws ‘ for the peace and good government’ of the pro- 
vinces has been delegated to the provincial legislative councils, of 
which not less than 10 per cent. of the members are elected. 
Under the arrangement known as the Dyarchy, certain subjects, 
which are classed as ‘ transferred,’ are in charge of ministers, who 
are in theory responsible to the councils. ‘ Reserved’ subjects 
are in the portfolios of the members of the Executive Council, 
appointed by the Crown and responsible only to the Governor of 
the province. The powers of the legislative councils are hedged 
round with numerous restrictions which limit to a considerable 
extent their actual responsibilities. 

This system has now been functioning for nearly seven years, 
and a Commission has been recently appointed which, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 41, is ‘ to inquire into the system 
of government introduced under this Act, and to report as to 
whether, and to what extent, it is desirable to establish the prin- 
ciple of responsible government, or to extend, modify or restrict 
the degree of responsible government then existing.’ In due course 
the report of the Commissioners will be laid before Parliament, 
and it is to be feared that, when that time arrives, their recom- 
mendations will be made the subject of party conflict in the 
British political arena. Those who have played their?part in 
endeavouring to make the new system of government in India 
workable, and who have been behind the scenes during the farce 
(or tragedy) that has been vlayed in that country during the past 
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few years, can only hope that the members of the Parliament that 
will eventually decide the fate of the millions of India will take a 
practical and long-sighted view of the very complex problem that 
will be presented to them, and that both they and the Commis- 
sioners themselves will fully appreciate the paramount importance 
of these matters that actually concern the daily lives of this vast 
population, so that the interests of the poorer and humbler 
inhabitants of the country may not be sacrificed to fit theories 
with regard to government which, however attractive to Eng- 
lish minds, are unsuited to the very different conditions of the 
East. 
2. CONDITIONS OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN INDIA 


Of these the matter that transcends in importance all others 
is the public health of the country. The present state of public 
health can in many respects be only considered appalling: One 
aspect of this question has been recently dealt with by Miss 
Katherine Mayo in her book Mother India. A more terrible in- 
dictment of the social conditions of any country than this book 
can seldom have been written, That Miss Mayo’s picture is 
painted in somewhat too lurid colours, and that the evils she 
speaks of are not quite so universal as she believes, does not affect 
the fundamental truth of many of her statements, which must 
arouse feelings of horror in any humane person. The matters she 
deals with are, however, such as concern the social reformer more 
than the practical sanitarian, and from the point of view of the 
latter there are other aspects of the public health question which 
require as much serious consideration as the moral and social 
evils referred to in Mother India. 

The present position of affairs can be indicated by a few 
statistics. The following table shows the official figures for the 
death rate per 1000 in the eight large provinces of India and in 
Burmah for the five years from 1922 to 1926 inclusive : 


1925 | 1926 


Bengal . ' , ° 24°90 
Madras 4 

Bombay . 

United Provinces 

Punjab. : 

Behar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 


Burmah. 
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The average death rate for the quinquennial period for 
nine provinces works out to about 26 per 1000, but this is certain] 
much below the true figure. Vital statistics in India are so 
inaccurate that it is necessary to add a large percentage to the 
number of deaths returned by the local authorities before they 
can be accepted as even approximately correct. The degree of 
inaccuracy seems to vary in different provinces. The Director 
of Public Health, Bengal, has estimated the percentage to be 
added as 27. In other provinces it is probably somewhat less, 
but, taking India as a whole, it may safely be said that the death 
rate figures require an addition of at least 20 per cent. On this 
supposition the death rate in the nine provinces for the five years 
was 3I°2 per 1000—more than two and a half times the death 
rate in Great Britain. Individual instances show much worse 
results. The average death rate in Madras city for the same five 
years was 43:2 per 1000. In Calcutta the average death rate in 
the Kidderpore Ward for five years up to 1924 was 58. In 1924 
the death rate in the Entally Ward was 61:8, and in that year the 
death rate amongst females in that ward reached the appalling 
figure of 88-1 per 1000, and this in what is, superficially at least, 
the most Europeanised city in the East. There is no more 
inherent necessity for these high death rates in India than there 
was for similar mortality in England a century ago. Even now 
in places where the laws of sanitation are observed India can be 
quite healthy. The death rate in the Park Street Ward of 
Calcutta, about a mile from Entally, was 12-1 per 1000 in 1924. 
In the Jheria coalfield, the largest coal-mining centre in India, 
where there is a pure water supply and the sanitation is under the 
control of a board of health, the death rate among the mining 
population in 1925 was 14:3—in a district where special diffi- 
culties are encountered from the constant fluctuations in the 
population due to seasonal migrations from the agricultural 
district. 

An examination of the causes of death will show that, even 
after making liberal allowances for errors in diagnosis, the heading 
of ‘ fevers ’ in almost all cases covers the largest item. The most 
universal fever is malaria. The numbers of deaths from this 
disease, although they comprise the greater part of those classified 
under fevers, by no means fully represent the mischief caused by 
its endemicity. Malaria in its more common form is not a highly 
fatal disease, and it is in its debilitating effect, the resultant loss 
of working efficiency, the lowering of resistance to other diseases, 
and consequent increased death rate from these, that its effects 
are most pernicious. As an example of the devastation caused 
by it, it may be mentioned that Dr. Bentley, Director of Public 
Health, Bengal, has estimated that over 28,000,000 cases of 
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malaria require treatment each year in the Bengal hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Next to fevers, in the bills of mortality, come respiratory 
diseases (more especially in the crowded bazaars) and cholera, 
dysentery, and diarrhcea, which may be classified together so far 
as their causes are concerned (contaminated food and water). A 
disease that does not appear in the death rate returns, but which 
is almost universal in many parts of India, is hookworm, which 
probably reduces the average working efficiency of the Indian 
labouring classes by at least 25 per cent. The curing of this 
disease is a perfectly simple matter, and its prevention is as 
certain. It merely necessitates putting a stop to the gross pollu- 
tion of the soil by human excrement, by providing sufficient 
sanitary conveniences and inducing the lower classes to use them. 
In existing circumstances it is a waste of time curing a disease 
when reinfection within a few days is a practical certainty. 


3. THE POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVEMENT IN EXISTING 
CONDITIONS 


The causes of the other endemic diseases are equally well 
known. By improvement in social conditions and adequate 
expenditure of sufficient money on engineering works, combined 
with health propaganda and elementary sanitary precautions on 
the part of the general public, they could, in the course of time, 
be eradicated in India as completely as they have been in England. 
That the death rate in a tropical country inhabited for the most 
part by physically weak races could be reduced to the level of that 
in a civilised country in the temperate zone is not to be expected, 
but there is no reason why preventable disease should not be 
eliminated to an extent that would reduce the annual death rate 
to, say, 16 per 1000—a reduction of about 15 per 1000. This 
represents an annual saving of 3,750,000 lives in a population of 
250,000,000 in British India. The cost of so doing would 
certainly be very great, but the cost to India of the present con- 
dition of affairs is very much greater. If the ratio of 180 weeks’ . 
sickness to every death—which statistics have shown to be 
correct for England—is held to be true for India, a reduction of 
3,750,000 deaths would diminish sickness by 675,000,000 weeks 
each year. Assuming that the average cost of a week’s sickness 
to India is Rs.2 and that the average value of human life in that 
country is Rs.200 (figures which can hardly be held to err on the 
high side), the annual saving that could be effected by reducing 
the death rate by 15 per 1000 would be Rs.2,100,000,000, or in 
round figures 160,000,000/. 

If my thesis is accepted, and this enormous improvement in 
the health and prosperity of the country is within the bounds of 
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practical politics, it may be asked what prospect is there of any 
serious attempt being made to achieve this most desirable result, 
so long as public health administration remains under the con- 
trol of elected local authorities and elected legislative councils. 
Much as I regret to have to say so, and much as I admire those 
eminent Indians who, in the face of great difficulties, have striven 
for social and sanitary reform, many years’ experience of Indian 
elected authorities has convinced me that there is no prospect of 
their tackling these problems in a manner likely to lead to any 
real improvement within any period of time that can be looked 
forward to at present. Innumerable examples could be given of 
the attitude of the elected representatives of the people towards 
these vital questions. It is only necessary to peruse any reports 
on provincial sanitation to discover them. Thus, in his annual 
report for 1926, the Director of Public Health, Madras, says : 


Malaria is one of the few diseases the etiology, mode of spread and 
method of prophylaxis of which are well established. Notwithstanding 
this knowledge, few local bodies have even given a passing thought to the 
damage done by the disease, much less inaugurated any preventive 
measures worth the name. 


In the same report the Director remarks : 


One of the greatest problems to be reckoned with in this country is the 
general ignorance in regard to health matters. From the moment of 
birth the individual struggles under the heavy handicap of an unhealthy 
environment, unhealthy method of living and unhealthy conditions 
associated with food and water supply. . . . The culpability lies not 
with those who do not know better, but with those who refuse to provide 
the means for dispelling the clouds of ignorance and superstition. 


Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, in his report on Bengal for 1925, 
remarks regarding the inaccuracy of vital statistics : 
. . . This again emphasises the absolute neglect shown by the local 
authorities towards an accurate registration of vital statistics on which 
all sanitary measures depend. 


The Punjab Government (Medical and Sanitary Department), 
in its resolution on the sanitary reports for 1925, says : 

The local bodies usually display an apathy towards making sanitary 
arrangements for fairs. . . . This apathy is frequently extended to all 
sanitary and health measures. 


In 1924 I prepared a scheme for anti-malarial irrigation and 
drainage for a tract of highly malarious country near the English 
Bazaar in Bengal. This scheme, if it had been carried out, would 
have proved a most valuable and instructive example of what is 
possible in the way of transforming a disease-ridden area into a 
fertile and comparatively healthy one. The district board refused 
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to proceed with the scheme. Dr, S. L. Sarkar, at that time civil 
surgeon in that district, has since written an interesting article on 
the scheme in the Indian Medical Gazette. In this he quotes the 
report of Dr. S. N. Sur, Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Bengal, which indicates some of the reasons why the local autho- 
rity did not go on with it. The latter officer states that 

owing to the failure of paddy crops year after year in comparatively 
higher lands they have been turned into mango gardens and the objections 
to opening the bundles come from those who have a vested interest in 
these mango gardens, which bring them in a large profit. The owners of 
these mango gardens have greater influence in the country than the millions 
who are daily suffering from want of sufficient food and bad health. 

Matters are no better in the large towns. The Municipal 
Council of Howrah has for the past two or three years been almost 
equally composed of Swarajists and Co-operators. The result has 
been that meeting after meeting has been adjourned without any 
useful business being transacted. In the meantime the municipal 
administrative work has fallen badly into arrears. Howrah is a 
most backward town from a sanitary point of view. With a popu- 
lation of 200,000 it does not possess a single properly laid sewer, 
or a single properly metalled and paved street, whilst its con- 
servancy system is a byword and an appalling nuisance. 

Calcutta has recently received the boon of an elected cor- 
poration and an elected mayor in place of a partly elected and 
partly nominated council, with a chairman appointed by Govern- 
ment from the Indian Civil Service and possessing considerable 
executive powers. The result has been that the corporation has 
been dominated by the Swaraj Party and the mayor is a nominee 
of the party caucus. The sanitary condition of Calcutta is at 
present very unsatisfactory, and, although it would not be fair to 
saddle the corporation with the whole of the blame for this, it is 
certain that there is little prospect of improvement under the 
existing system of administration. An example of the levity 
with which the elected councils treat important questions is 
furnished by the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council 
in connexion with the Bengal Municipal Bill. A new Public 
Health Act is urgently required in Bengal, for the existing Muni- 
cipal Act, which regulates public health matters in all munici- 
palities outside Calcutta, is obsolete and inadequate in many of 
its provisions. A very long and complete Act was accordingly 
drafted by the Local Self-Government Department, at that time 
presided over by the veteran statesman Sir Surendra Nath Baner- 
jee, after prolonged consideration and discussion with all the 
authorities affected. When presented to the Legislative Council 
the latter refused it even a first reading, so all the time and 
trouble spent on the Bill were wasted. 


Oo2 
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4. PROPOSALS FOR AN ALTERNATIVE SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


It would be possible to enlarge on this topic indefinitely and 
to give examples from all parts of India, but the foregoing are 
probably sufficient to show that it will be a very long time before — 
any real improvement in the public health can be expected if it 
is to remain in the control of elected councils. I do not wish to 
suggest, however, that the blame for the present position of affairs 
lies entirely, or even mainly, with the Indians themselves, or their 
elected representatives. It would be fairer to impute it to the 
British Parliament for having thrust an alien system of govern- 
ment upon a nation for which it is entirely unsuited. Government 
by elected councils is really a conception quite foreign to the 
Oriental mind. These allow full scope to the Indian’s faculty 
for procrastination, and offer opportunities for his extraordinary 
loquacity. The capacity of the Indian member of the Calcutta 
Corporation to deliver a lengthy speech in a foreign tongue on any 
subject at a moment’s notice is marvellous. Six speeches in an 
afternoon has been my experience of an average contribution to 
the debates in that assembly from some of its members. It must 
be admitted that hardly anything of practical value was usually 
contained in these speeches, but the mental agility and physical 
effort required could only be admired. In brief, the Indian 
elected councils as debating societies have often been brilliant 
successes ; as machines for getting any useful work accomplished 
they have usually been dismal failures; nor does a lengthy 
experience of their proceedings lead one to expect any serious 
improvement in their efficiency. 

Lord Grey, in a recent address, stated that democracy is based 
upon the assumption that the people have a capacity for self- 
government. But if a people have no capacity for self-govern- 
ment, the whole system that has been raised upon the basis of 
this assumption must, in course of time, collapse like a house 
of cards. Such, in fact, would be the inevitable end of the 
method of government which we are labouring to introduce 
into India at the moment when we left the country to its own 
devices. 

In these circumstances it must surely be better to face the 
facts, admit that the present system is a failure, scrap it and start 
afresh. In so doing there is no reason to depart from the declared 
policy of Parliament to provide for the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of Indian administration. Such an object 
must appeal to any unprejudiced person who has experience of 
India. The more responsibility Indians have for governing their 
own country the better, provided they can in the last resort be 
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restrained from any action which would inflict permanent injury 
upon it, or affect the interests of the British officers who have 
served them so loyally hitherto. The object of the new system of 
government should be to ensure the selection of the best qualified 
Indians for the administrative posts and to give them the most 
favourable opportunities for carrying on their work. 

I venture to assert that if any really beneficial public health 
work is to be accomplished it is essential to change radically the 
whole existing method of local government in India, and in the 
new system to follow more the lines of the local administration of 
France and pre-war Germany than the English model. I put 
forward as a working proposition that for local government pur- 
poses the administrative units in each province should be (1) the 
district corresponding more or less to the departments of France, 
and (2) the urban and rural areas corresponding to the Prussian 
Gemeinde. In my scheme each district would be in charge of a 
chief officer assisted by a deputy chief officer, both of whom would 
be chosen by the district council, elected in a similar manner to 
the existing district boards, but with no nominated members. 
The election of the chief and deputy district officers would be 
subject to the approval of the Minister for Local Government. In 
case of disapproval by the Minister of any officer so elected the 
district council would be called upon to elect someone in his place. 
On a second failure to appoint a suitable person the appointment 
would be made by the Minister himself. The chief and deputy 
officers would be appointed for a period of five years and not be 
eligible for re-election. The chief district officer would be in 
complete executive control of the administration. The functions 
of the district council would be almost entirely advisory, and they 
would be called upon each year to pass the budget prepared by 
the chief district officer. They would have the power of amending 
any item in it, but in case of any such amendment the chief officer 
could, if he wished, appeal to the Minister for Local Government, 
who would have the power, if he considered it desirable, to restore 
any budget item altered or rejected by the district council. The 
chief officer of each district would be assisted by a general secre- 
tary, who would be a member of the Indian Civil Service of the 
grade of magistrate. This officer would be relieved of the execu- 
tive functions now performed by the district magistrate and 
become the adviser of the chief officer in regard to administrative 
matters. Each district would have an engineer and a medical 
officer, with their necessary assistants and subordinates. All 
public works would be transferred to the districts except very large 
public works affecting a considerable part of the province. Such 
would continue to be carried out by the Provincial Public Works 
Department. The salaries of the district officers would be fixed 
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by Government, and should be sufficient to attract really good 
men. The chief officer and deputy chief officer could be dismissed 
from their posts by the Minister for Local Government for mis- 
conduct or serious inefficiency. In such a case the district council 
would elect another officer in place of the person so dismissed. 
The appointment and dismissal of the other officers, except the 
general secretary, would be in the hands of the chief officer, sub- 
ject, in the case of the more highly paid ones, to the approval of 
the Minister. The rural and urban areas would necessarily vary 
widely in size and importance, and the responsibility resting on 
the executive officers would vary in a corresponding degree. The 
urban areas would correspond generally to the existing munici- 
palities, but in the usual way would not be towns with a popula- 
tion of less than 10,000. If this limit were fixed in Bengal, the 
number of urban district councils would be 68 as against 115 
existing municipalities. The smaller towns would be merged in 
the rural areas. The average size and population of the latter 
would be a matter for careful consideration, and would depend 
on the possibility of proper administration. Consistent with this 
proviso it would be better that the rural areas should be fairly 
large, so as to increase the probability of obtaining good men as 
the executive officers. The general principle to be worked on in 
the urban and rural areas should, in my opinion, be the same as 
in the case of the districts. The executive functions of the 
elected councils would be confined to choosing their executive 
officer and his deputy and to passing the annual budget. The 
executive officer would, as in the case of the larger units, be a 
salaried official. He and his deputy would be appointed for a 
term of years, and be removable during his term of office only by 
Government. 

As regards the provincial legislative councils and the ministers, 
I suggest that the American system be to some extent taken as a 
model, and that, after the election of a new legislative council, its 
members should elect the president of the cabinet, who would 
appoint his own ministers, and that the cabinet should continue 
in office until the next general election, irrespective of any 
adverse vote in the council, unless dismissed by the Governor of 
the province. In order to safeguard the interests of the British 
officials in the public services, either a permanent civil servant 
could be included in the cabinet, in charge of the appointment 
department, or this portfolio might be in direct charge of the 
Governor himself. 

The proposals in this article are put forward mainly with a 
view to improvement in the administration of public health, which, 
as I have already remarked, I consider is at the present time a 
more important matter for India than any other. Public health 
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is a wholly provincialised subject, and it is not necessary for me 
in this connexion to make any suggestions in regard to the Central 
Government. The constitution and powers of the latter and its 
relationship to the Home and Provincial Governments raise com- 
plicated and important questions outside the scope of this article. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The scheme I have outlined is necessarily very sketchy, and 
there are numerous points which I have not touched on at all, 
such as finance and the allocation of funds to the various autho- 
rities. I have been only concerned to suggest a new system of 
government in Indian provinces which entails the transfer of 
responsibility from elected councils to elected administrative 
officers, It may be said that, if I have shown the incapacity of 
the present authorities, I have not produced any evidence that 
there would be any improvement under the system I recommend. 
In reply, I may summarise my reasons for believing so as follows. 
First, until quite recent years India has always been accustomed 
to personal rule, and even now it is the only form of government 
understood by the vast majority of the people. Secondly, it has 
been my general experience in dealing with Indian local autho- 
rities that the chairman of an elected council is more enlightened, 
public spirited, and energetic than his council, and I believe 
that in many instances, emancipated from the latter, he would 
prove an efficient public officer. Thirdly, although under the 
proposed system there would certainly be corruption and nepotism, 
as is unavoidable in any Oriental country (and in fact in some 
countries nearer home), it is preferable that this should be confined 
to comparatively few persons, rather than, as at present, spread 
over a much largernumber. Fourthly, the delays due to intermin- 
able discussion in the councils on trivial subjects would be 
avoided. Fifthly, it should be possible to find capable and 
intelligent Indians in sufficient numbers to fill the executive posts, 
whereas large numbers of the members of the various elected 
local authorities are neither capable nor intelligent. Sixthly, in 
the case of maladministration it is much easier to deal with one 
man than to take disciplinary action against a whole body. 
Seventhly, the changes I propose would in effect, to a very large 
extent, transfer provincial administration into the hands of the 
Indians, and would transform the British civil servant from an 
executive into an advisory officer. 

In conclusion I can only reassert my opinion that the changes 
in the form of government I have suggested would tend to far 
more satisfactory progress, particularly in the direction of im- 
proved public health, than the continuation and extension of the 
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existing system. I am aware that these proposals will not com- 
mend themselves to the type of politician to whom the British 
type of democracy seems the only suitable and successful system 
of government, to the Indian agitator who would strenuously 
oppose any form of legislation promoted by the British Govern- 
ment, and to those whose interests would suffer by the changes. 
If, however, I have succeeded in establishing my case, such 
opposition should not be allowed to weigh in the balance against 
the health and prosperity of 250,000,000 individuals for whom 
Great Britain has assumed the responsibility. Of this vast 
multitude all except a small minority are dumb and helpless as 
regards the method of government to which they are subject, but 
they are human beings, whose interests we have no right to 
sacrifice to prejudiced political theorists or selfish agitation. 


GEORGE BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 
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WORK AND WAGES IN THE ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY 


II 


IF the present discussion of industrial relations is to have value 
it must centre upon real problems in industry. For this reason 
Mr. K. S. Murray’s contribution (‘Work and Wages in the 
Engineering Industry,’ The Nineteenth Century, December 1927) 
merits consideration. Too often industrial unrest is regarded as 
an impenetrable mystery. Yet it is simply the outcome of the 
successive efforts of the giant Labour to adjust industrial burdens 
less irksomely upon his shoulders. Every attempt to bring peace 
to industry will fail unless this underlying need is met. 

Substantial agreement exists on all sides as to the desirability 
of industrial peace. In the workshop I have heard it said that it 
is the business of trade union officials to preserve peace by skilful 
negotiation and that a trade dispute is evidence of their failure. 
Younger and more aggressive workmen, bored with the harsh 
monotony of industrial life, demand, on the contrary, that their 
leaders shall bring about strikes. Both views are wrong, for they 
abdicate responsibility and throw everything upon the shoulders 
of the trade union official. 

Apart from turbulent periods, there is a general desire for 
peace in the workshop. Discontent usually rests upon some 
strong, well-founded reason. This reason is not always apparent. 
Continuous strain produces a state of nerves in which a slight 
irritation may inflame the workshop. But it is the permanent 
strain, not the occasional pinpricks, that requires attention. So 
the discussion of industrial peace resolves itself at once into a 
discussion of industrial relations. 

I believe that most disputes are the result of a growing sense 
of exasperation at the unending and apparently purposeless grind. 
Younger men with less sense of responsibility are the first to 
resent this. Movements, official or unofficial, begin. A wage 
reduction may be the spark which fires the train of unrest, but it is 
just as likely to be something else. Most of the workshop disputes 
which I can recall had nothing to do with wages. One was 
201 
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a ‘ victimisation’ case—a man dismissed for ‘ union’ activity. 
His reinstatement was demanded. Another arose out of a dispute 
between a workman and a ratefixer over the time allowed. Soon 
both men were abusing each other, and the workman was dis- 
missed. This dispute was settled by both shaking hands, the 
firm insisting that its officials must be treated with respect and 
the men’s leaders insisting that their men ‘ must be treated as 
men.’ Only one department was affected by this incident, but 
if it had not been settled quickly, thousands of men would have 
been involved. Another case was that of an emergency workshop 
meeting called to consider the grievance of a man who complained 
that the foreman had been abusive. He produced as witness a 
fellow-workman who under cross-examination stated that what 
he actually heard was the workman abusing the foreman, but 
from the look on the foreman’s face he was certain that the fore- 
man swore first! These cases, by no means isolated, indicate 
something of the psychology of industrial disputes. In each of them 
there was a sense of personal injury and a widespread smarting 
irritation which leapt to the support of the individual concerned. 
They were all in that position when a sense of grievance seemed 
part of the normal equipment of the workshop: A mitigation of 
this sense of grievance is the first step towards industrial peace. 
The growing concentration of industry—the coming of mass 


production—is a fact with which both workman and employer 
have to reckon. All plans for industrial reorganisation must 
start from this basis. Mr. W. Citrine, Secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress, has outlined labour policy as follows : 


The unions should actively participate in a concerted effort to raise 
industry to its highest efficiency by developing the most scientific methods 
of production, eliminating waste and harmful restrictions, removing causes 
of friction and avoidable conflict, and promoting the largest possible 
output so as to provide a rising standard of life and continuously improving 
conditions of employment. 


Evidently no conflict of opinion exists here as to the need for 
industrial efficiency. The question that arises is whether this will 
be accomplished at the expense of the workman, or whether he 
will share in the benefits. Some advocates of rationalisation are 
proceeding to demand hard work, sacrifice—even lower wages— 
as a preliminary. Others are saying that ‘ managerial rights’ 
must be regarded as ex cathedra. This is bound to lead to the 
suspicion that all the sacrifice is demanded from one side. The 
workman remembers the cry of ‘ More production’ that was 
raised in the first flush of reconstruction after the war, and soon a 
million unemployed were walking the streets. There may be no 
necessary sequence between these two facts, but the truth is that 
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the workers benefited little from that productive spurt. If this 
rationalisation movement sets out with a fanfare of trumpets, only 
to leave the workman cynical and disillusioned at the end, it will 
increase rather than diminish industrial strife. 

Mr. K. S. Murray in his thoughtful analysis of the situation 
goes straight to one source of irritation when he refers to the 
different rates of wages paid in ‘ sheltered’ and ‘ competitive ’ 
industry. Is it necessary to reduce the wages of workers in 
sheltered industries? And if so, is it certain that workers in 
other industries will benefit? Workmen are quite justified in 
asking these questions and demanding unequivocal answers when 
their co-operation in these matters is sought. We have travelled 
a long way since the early economic conception of a fixed ‘ wages 
fund ’ out of which all wages are paid, so that if some are high, 
others must be low. An analogous idea is that which was put 
forward by Nassau Senior, the Cambridge economist, who 
contended that if the hours of factory workers were reduced, 
industry would be ruined because all profits were made in the last 
hour. Such rigid conceptions as a fixed ‘ wages fund ’ or a ‘ late 
hour’ theory are now rejected by most economic thinkers. 
Wages are paid, not from a fixed fund, but from a flow of varying 
volume, and if the flow can be increased, then to raise wages in one 
industry should not mean lowering them in another. Ford's high 
wages policy is commercially sound because it creates customers 
in the home market without apparently injuring his export trades. 
And I would draw special attention to the fact that he is engaged 
in a highly competitive industry. ‘Tae scientific organisation of 
industry must hold out to workmen the promise of better times 
all round if it is to make a wide appeal. 

The soreness felt by.one section of workers when others are 
paid at a higher rate undoubtedly contributes to industrial 
unrest. In lesser degree, high wages paid to individuals may have 
the same effect. Officially trade unions do not condemn high 


individual rates. The union simply lays down a minimum. 


But, as workmen are human, envy is bound to come in. I have 
known skilled men on time work to be green with envy of machine 
workers on piece rates who earned more money. Whether this 
comes under the heading of ‘ justifiable discontent ’ such as Mr. 
Murray speaks of in connexion with the feeling in ‘ competitive ’ 
industries is a matter of opinion. I have always felt that work- 
men should base their claims, not on a comparison with other wage 
rates, but on what their labour is worth. In any case, the 
suggestion that the industrial situation would be eased by bringing 
down the wages of the sheltered workers to the level of competitive 
workers is amazing, for it merely means adding fresh battalions 
to a growing legion of discontent. 
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No union has any right to impose a limit on the earnings of its 
members. All it can legitimately do is to fix a minimum as a 
‘living wage’ for workers in a particular industry. Enlightened 
trade union practice follows this plan, which is agreed to by the 
mass of workshop opinion. Disputes which have their origin in 
the jealousy of some workers for others who are paid more are 
actuated by greed. Such disputes cut against the very principle 
of unity upon which trade unions are founded. It cannot be 
denied, however, that systems of piece-meal and piece-work 
production encourage antagonism between grades of workers. 
Instead of regarding himself as a partner in industry a workman 
comes to think he is fighting for the interests of the No. 6 operation 
against the depredations of No. 5 and No. 7. In the long run 
this is bad for the industry, though shortsighted employers may 
foster it on the principle of ‘ Divide and conquer.’ No workshop 
in which such a spirit prevails can attain efficient co-operation in 
production. 

So far as the engineering industry is concerned, Mr. Murray 
does not foresee any possibility of a general increase in wages. 
He is inclined to rely upon a system of merit-grading to improve 
the industrial position. Sir Alfred Mond also speaks of the 
promotion of workmen to staff positions in the chemical industry 
as a spur to effort. But the difficulty is to apply a system of 
merit-grading to engineering workshops. In a rough-and-ready 
way merit-grading—the grading of workmen according to skill— 
already exists. The fitter who does skilled work at the bench 
usually gets paid more than a machine-minder. The man who 
works a lathe is paid at a higher rate than the man who works a 
drilling machine. But it is difficult to work out merit grades that 
will distinguish different workmen in each category. Among 
machine workers especially the work is so much of a routine that 
one workman does not stand out in any distinct way from 
another—not more than can be measured by an output rate. 
When men are working on piece work the merit question solves 
itself, for the quickest and most proficient get more money. With 
time workers adjustment is more difficult. But here again the 
‘leading hand ’ is often paid a little extra. It is true that there 
is not room for many leading hands. The differences between 
workmen doing the same kind of work in the same way are so 
slight that the firm might well be reluctant to make any distinc- 
tion. Some engineering firms have a system of promotion to 
staff positions. But this is often the reward of faithfulness and 
long service rather than outstanding ability. It carries with it 
certain privileges—payment for holidays, for illness, and greater 
security of employment. 

A big problem in the modern workshop is how to provide 
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scope for exceptional merit. Among a row of men working at 
machines or along a bench a few may be much better workmen 
than the others, but there is little to indicate this. All have 
learned to pull levers or to manipulate hammers or files. I know 
one workman—a machine worker—who constructed an improved 
sound-box for his gramophone, which certainly gave good results. 
His patience and painstaking work demonstrated that he was a 
workman much above the average. But he could not patent his 
device, and, so far as his daily work went, his superior merit was 
worth nothing to the firm. I know another workman who 
invented several automatic machines—a balloon racer, a fishing 
machine, boxing and wrestling machines. I helped him to run 
lead in the clay moulds to shape the weights that fitted into a 
system of releases and controls, set in motion by a penny in the 
slot. Lack of capital prevented him from. exploiting these 
inventions, and, though he disposed of some-of his work, he was if 
anything out of pocket—to say nothing of the time, thought, and 
skill he had expended in those strenuous if happy evenings after 
his working hours. In the workshop it so happened that because 
he was able to control men he was given a higher rate than the 
average. But only on condition that he ceased to use his own 
skilful fingers. I have known several cases of men picked out for 
their skill to become ‘ charge hands’ who have asked to go back 
to their machines—and their old rate of pay—after a few days. 
Obviously to be a good workman does not necessarily spell fitness 
for responsibility and control. Yet this is often the only form of 
merit-grading which the workshop offers. 

An old workman of my acquaintance who was clever with his 
hands once entered into an arrangement with a smart young 
business man to exploit a process which he had invented. The 
workman was expected to manage the workshop which the other 
financed, and they were to share the profits. So long as the 
business was small the plan worked well. But as it grew bigger 
the workman grew more worried. The last time I met him he was 
happily engaged as an ordinary workman in the other man’s 
business.” ‘ Never mind,’ he said, smiling, ‘ no one can take my 
skillaway!’ And he held up his hands, looking at them proudly. 
He was wise enough to know where his real ability lay. But 
modern industry does take skill away, or at least prevents its 
development. It turns out a selection of departmentalised work- 
men like parts of a Ford motor. This makes it difficult to apply 
any merit-grading system. Incidentally, because such work 
cannot hold attention or provide full scope for the workman, it 
leaves him the prey*to all sorts of impulses which make for 
discontent. 

Though the captains of industry may seek to restrict industrial 
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adjustments to the immediately practical end of ensuring a cheap 
supply of goods for the world market, the truth is that industrial 
reconstruction has a much wider significance. Industry is an 
arm of society, and can only justify itself in so far as it increases 
the well-being of producers and consumers. In its relation to the 
workers it has to explore every possibility of improved conditions, 
otherwise the cry for industrial peace will be in vain. Men who 
lead cramped, miserable lives are never going to feel peacefully 
disposed towards society. Why should they? Yet, instead of 
being regarded as an integral part of social life, industry is still 
viewed as a Bastile—the term used by early factory workers to 
describe it—or as a castle of treasure guarded by dragons. Its 
unpleasantness is taken for granted. Men go into industry, fight 
and wrestle for its prizes, while accepting its drabness and spirit- 
breaking routine as inevitable. They regard it as a battlefield 
and then expect to secure industrial peace. 

In case exaggeration is suspected, let a witness quoted in the 
Report of the Committee on Adult Education speak as to the 
effects of factory routine : 


. . . The writer has experienced the enormous difficulty of getting 
persons in such employment to take any interest whatever in things of 
the mind, and has, in the cases of those few who took up courses of study, 
seen with what difficulty the mind was awakened. Sitting beside these 
workers in a class for several years and comparing them with the normal 
worker, it seemed as if their minds were sunk in a kind of stupor. 


Commenting on this, in a speech at the Edinburgh Conference 
of the Institute of Welfare Workers, Professor McClelland, of 
St. Andrews University, said : 


One very important aspect . . . is the development of mass production 
methods and repetition work. In the first place such a system would be 
suspected of having evil physical effects, through the exercise of certain 
sets of muscles, through the insufficient exercise of others, through the 
necessity for remaining for protracted periods in faulty postures and so 
on. . . . Then again, the organisation of industry on a repetition work 
basis may be expected to have harmful effects on the intellectual life and 
efficiency of the individual and of the community . . . for in repetition 
work only one set of brain centres is being used, and the efficiency of the 
others is likely to be impaired in accordance with the general law that all 
vital functions tend to atrophy through disuse. The effects of repetition 
work are, however, moral as well as physical and intellectual. Anything 
that tends to dull the intellectual faculties, to kill the imagination, tends 
at the same time to weaken the moral and spiritual fibre. The individual 
descends in the humanity level. 


I have given this lengthy quotation because it bears out on 
theoretical grounds everything that those of us who have had 
practical experience of factory life know to be true. We are 
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faced here with the economic, psychological—in a sense patho- 
logical—effects of modern industry. The bitterness, engendered 
by thwarted lives, which leads to industrial disputes—costing 
millions of pounds and inflicting untold misery—is not to be 
exorcised by waving a wand or muttering incantations about 
good-will. Before these evils can be eradicated the whole 
industrial process must be examined, and the ravelled threads 
must be followed back into the educational system. Our 
educational machinery has not been devised to facilitate the 
transplanting of young people from the school to the workshop. 
They are flung into the factory wherever room can be found. 
Lacking all continuity of former school interests, their mental 
development suffers. The rude process of knocking them into 
shape without considering their dawning powers begins. Presently 
they want to knock back, and there, in embryo, are all the factors 
of future industrial strife. Their dull acquiescence in routine is 
broken intermittently by the fierce, resentful flare of a strike. 
The problem is at once educational and industrial. Yet because 
it lies on the boundary it is no one’s:special business. So we find 
with few exceptions both education and industrial experts ignore 
this no man’s land of maladjustment. Professor McClelland is 
one of the exceptions. His contribution towards solving the 
problem is as follows : 


. the direction of advance in the education of the worker lies rather 
on the side of culture than on the side of providing vocationally useful 
knowledge. But it must be a culture which is really effective not only in 
the child’s life but also in his after life as a repetition or other worker . . . 
a culture that will mature and develop and project itself forward — his 
life as a worker. 


To give the worker a wider education and a broader outlook to 
counteract the narrowness of his life and work is the most obvious 
commonsense, But this talk of culture in relation to industry 
makes some people—both workmen and employers—very im- 
patient. They do not see its practical bearing. In their view 
culture is something which is utterly useless. They favour a 
narrow technical training and look with suspicion at anything 
which is labelled culture. It does not occur to them that culture 
and vocation are not necessarily opposed any more than beauty 
and utility, although the expression of their philosophy naturally 
results in hideous buildings and stunted lives. 

In the past those who had leisure for an elaborate education 
did not require any vocational training, while those who were 
drafted into industry were considered well-equipped if they were 
taught to scrawl and to spell. But technical training cannot 
satisfy a generation which has grown up in the days of compulsory 
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education. The desire for a fuller life created by modern condi- 
tions can only be denied at the cost of social stability. Mass 
production has helped to make technical training redundant. It 
is no use spending much time teaching the mysteries of a trade or 
craft when the individual is destined to spend his life pulling a 
lever. 
Experiments have been undertaken with the purpose of com- 
bining vocational and cultural education so as to fit in with 
modern needs. In Germany, Kerschensteiner tried out the plan 
of making local arts and crafts the basis of his educational system. 
His various workrooms were the real centre of the school— 
reading, writing, geography, science were used to help the pupils 
solve their practical working problems, This craft-humanism 
idea may have derived something from the Montessori system. 
Professor John Dewey, the American psychologist, working on the 
same lines, made weaving the basis of his school activities. He 
contended that it was possible to teach the history of the world 
through the subject of weaving, tracing it through all its associa- 
tions and following the sound psychological plan of proceeding 
from the particular to the general. In discussing these educational 
ideas and methods we may seem to have gone far from industrial 
problems, but in reality we have done no such thing. Our 
purpose throughout has been to see how we may transform the 


industrial robot into the complete human being. I will let 
Professor McClelland sum up the value of these vocational 
cultural methods : 


. . . the result is that when the child goes out from school into life or 
industry, his mental life suffers no dislocation, he does not confront some- 
thing new and unknown ; the mental habits and attitudes he has acquired 
at school are just those that will be an asset in industry and a guarantee of 
the continuance of his cultural interests. 


A true rationalisation would involve education for the needs 
of life, with industry subordinated to the same purpose. Such 
an orientation foreshadows a harmony which may appear un- 
attainable, but which is none the less the goal of real progress. 
The whole question of placing industry and education in a healthy 
relation to society must be faced. The need for individual growth 
and happiness is fundamental, and if we seek to make industry 
serve this end instead of obstructing it we are following the only 
sureroad. Once the schoolboy learns to see beyond the immediate 
significance of his handiwork he will apply the same idea to the 
workshop tasks. Work will be a threshold leading to a fuller life 
instead of a slamming of the door upon education and further 
development. Somehow opportunities must be given for a wider 
existence in the workshop. These may take the form of merit- 
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grading, of a voice in workshop control, of a more all-round 
proficiency in the handling of various machines and tools. 

The industrial worker may be likened to a little ass panting 
up a steep mountain road dragging a huge cartload of hay. The 
question which confronts us is whether the driver shall climb on 
top and urge it to greater efforts, or whether he shall take some 
of the hay from the cart, feed the ass and reduce its burden. 

Those who would restrict industrial reconstruction to the 
making of cheaper goods have not realised that the world is 
surfeited with goods for which no one can find a market, while 
never was there such a resistance to industrial repression. To 
restore the balance between man and production is the biggest 
problem of rationalised industry. 

R. M. Fox. 


Vor, CIII—No, 612 
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THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE FUTURE 


THE rejection of the revised Book of Common Prayer, submitted 
to Parliament for secular authorisation, has been received, I 
think, with a calmness which was quite unexpected by excitable 
persons. The agitation in the country against the Bishops’ pro- 
posals had been of a somewhat feverish nature, and many letters 
in the newspapers had been written in the same style. Deputa- 
tions had invaded Lambeth Palace and had been photographed in 
the courtyard. When the House of Commons had the authorising 
Bill before it, several of the speeches delivered appeared to oscil- 
late between ignorance and hysteria, and when the result was 
announced there was an episode of jubilation which recalled some 
of the brave days of old. One might have supposed that some- 
thing of this would have been reflected in the country. But the 
country, like the turkey mother in Marjorie Fleming’s poem, has 
been ‘ more than usual calm.’ The serious dignity of the debate 
in the House of Lords, and the unruffled wisdom of the Arch- 
bishops, have represented what the majority of Englishmen have 
felt. More simply: a cheerful bishop has quoted a saying which 
is supposed to have originated in a music-hall: ‘ Are we down- 
hearted? No.’ 

If Englishmen are, as is so often asserted, a sentimental folk, 
they have not shown it now. There is no reason why we should 
not take a perfectly calm view of the situation. There is every 
reason, indeed, to suppose that such a view has been taken by all 
whose opinion is worth consideration. In this view it may be well 
to observe some points in the past of the question, and some 
prospects, or prophecies, of the future. 

The first may be briefly disposed of. What did the Bishops 
want ? What did the Church of England want ? What did the 
experts think? What did Parliament think? Each of these 
points is worth a few words. 

1. The Bishops undoubtedly wanted to be allowed to know 
clearly what their powers, and their duties, were, and what 
Englishmen in general desired of them. They also wished to take 
notice of the progress of time since the Prayer Book in its present 
form received legal sanction, to take count of the processes of 
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modern thought, and to consider the advance of technical know- 
ledge as shown in the conclusions as to liturgical propriety upon 
which experts appeared to have come to something like agree- 
ment. Here in each case there were thorns, if not lions, in the 
path, which seem perhaps not to have been fully appreciated. 

2. What the Church wanted—and here the laity quite as much 
as the clergy are to be included—was, undoubtedly, peace and 
order, and, perhaps even more certainly, common sense. Though, 
almost undoubtedly, the majority of men were content to leave 
things in Church matters as they were, there were contrary cur- 
rents of considerable force, one of them setting towards more 
rigidity, to be enforced if need be by prosecution, or persecution, 
whichever you like to call it. 

3. The experts thought that the Book of Common Prayer was 
in several respects gravely defective. It did not take account of 
many feelings, and many needs, which had come to the front 
since 1662. It bore too plainly the marks of a particular age to 
satisfy the requirements of an age 250 years later. 

4. It is more difficult to say what Parliament thought ; for 
it thought, in the two Houses, differently. But on the whole it 
may be said that the Lords had studied the subject more care- 
fully, and were disposed to take a wider view of the needs of the 
age, and to trust the Bishops, with the knowledge that they were 
honest and much-harassed men, and under the flattering impres- 
sion that they were experts on the subject of liturgical revision. 
And certainly, partly through the enormous pains that were 
taken in ruri-decanal and diocesan conferences, in Convocations, 
and in the Church Assembly, there was a widespread view that 
the Church of England had really taken a very long time, and 
used that time very thoroughly, to make up its mind as to what it 
wanted, and had expressed that mind clearly, firmly, and con- 
clusively. So the situation stood when the House of Lords 
accepted, and the House of Commons rejected, the Bill which 
embodied the wishes of the authorised assemblies of the Church. 

Before we proceed to ask the question which really interests 
people to-day—‘ What next ? ’—we may well note some facts of 
more than ecclesiastical significance. 

No one can read the debate in the House of Commons without 
an interest which almost amounts to fascination. Of course the 
Lords showed incomparably more knowledge, more impartiality, 
and more wisdom, and their debate was altogether on a far higher 
level. There was practically no exuberance of rhetoric, and no 
hysteria. This can certainly not be said of the Commons: and 
that is not unusual. Some people even think that we are coming to 
the time when the Houses may be described, the one as intelligent, 
the other as popular. This would be far too optimistic a view. 

P2 
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But that the House of Commons does represent, and especially in 
such a debate as this, a ‘ popular’ atmosphere, there can be no 
doubt at all. If that be so in this case, it might be expected that 
if, or when, the subject be brought up again, the decision will be 
the same. It can hardly be expected that the Bishops, and the 
Church Assemblies, should stultify themselves by presenting for 
parliamentary sanction anything seriously different from what 
they presented, with such conspicuous unanimity, before. That is 
one preliminary point ; and the other is this. There can be no 
doubt at all of the very great interest aroused in the country by 
the whole subject. The newspapers showed this, the debates 
showed it, the ‘ agitations’ (less fictitious than was supposed) 
showed it; and so did a considerable number of books and 
papers by really expert and often intelligent writers. 

All this is to the good. However serious may be the outlook 
for the Church of England if the House of Commons’ decision 
should lead to a continuance of strife, the cause of religion in 
general will certainly be served by the interest which it is quite 
evident has been aroused in the primary object of the religious 
life—namely, how to worship God acceptably with reverence and 
godly fear, and how, aided by that worship, to serve man and to 
love one’s neighbour as one’s self. 

Let us turn then to the future, and ask ‘ What next?’ It is 
to be observed with the fullest satisfaction that the episcopate as 
a whole shows no sign at all of ill temper or alarm. Some Bishops 
have given wise and sober advice to those who will listen to them. 
Some have exercised as wise a silence. Some have endeavoured 
to ‘make wise’ their own dioceses, and the wisdom has been 
more widely distributed, to their innocent surprise. The result 
in any case is an acceptance of the sagacious reticence which has 
been shown by the Archbishops, in whom there has been found, 
as everyone expected to find, a most serious, statesmanlike, and 
at the same time truly religious acceptance of a check which they 
most likely did not expect, but which they have received with 
dignity and without a touch of petulance or any sign of a disposi- 
tion to disregard or to condemn the undoubted right of the 
House of Commons, however unwisely they must regard it as 
having been exercised. 

It might have been expected that those who regard the sever- 
ance of the long-established relations between Church and State 
as desirable would use the opportunity to put forward their views ; 
and so it has proved. But, unless the present difficulties should 
be increased in the next few weeks, there is no reason to believe 
that they have obtained any more effective argument in support 
of their views than they had already. It is not the relation of 
Parliament to the Church which is really a danger to spiritual 
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freedom ; though there have been, inevitably, periods in the past 
when such a danger existed through the injudicious or partisan 
exercise of those powers. The Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
is ‘ established ’ in the same manner as the Church of England is, 
though a more definite date—that of the Revolution of 1688— 
might be assigned to its present constitutional position. But no 
body in the world is more tenacious of spiritual independence than 
the Kirk, and none has been more untrammelled in the enjoyment 
of it. There is no reason why the same should not be the case in 
England, if the Church’s action be wisely spiritual and the State’s 
action wisely political. The freedom of institutions, ancient or 
modern, religious or secular, under the guarantee, authority, and 
protection of the State, is an essential feature of national free- 
dom. It is idle to minimise the great step in the direction of 
liberty that was taken when the Church Assembly was created, 
with the powers it has. Further steps might certainly be taken 
with advantage, most notably in regard to the appointment of 
Bishops, the rulers of the Church. It is not at all unlikely that 
these steps will be taken, if the rulers, and the rank and file, in 
the Church receive the present ‘ set-back’ with equanimity and 
resolution. It need not involve Disestablishment, which, what- 
ever political liberty it might give to the Church (and that in the 
present condition of public opinion is not likely to be much), 
would undoubtedly involve those dangers of spiritual bondage 
from which few, if any, of the dissenting bodies are free. Very 
wisely, I think, has the Bishop of Gloucester said : 


I believe that, on the whole, the establishment and the existence of a 
national Church is of such value to the country that I am prepared to 
make considerable sacrifices to retain it, but that there is a limit, and a 
definite limit, to the forbearance which the Church as a whole is prepared 
to exercise. 


. 


That limit, I feel sure, has not been reached because a majority 
in the House of Commons, composed of Scottish, Irish and Welsh 
members, who do not belong to the Church of England, has 
denied her for the moment the power to revise her worship which 
she desires. 

While I am writing this, I see in The Times a letter from Lord 
Wolmer, than whom no layman has a better right to speak with 
authority on the subject. His criticism of the action of the 
House of Commons (or rather of its Scottish, Irish and Welsh 
members) for taking part, or having the power to take part, in 
the decision as to the worship of the Church of England is well 
deserved and accurate, and indeed is the most clear and full that 
I have seen. The conclusion is one which seems to me entirely 
to represent the facts and wisely to suggest a course of action. 
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In quoting it I anticipate a little what I may have to say as to 
the future, but I think I may well insert the words here : 


The House of Commons, composed of, and elected by, people of all 
religions and of none, has claimed the right to dictate to the Church, as a 
consequence of Establishment, what features its liturgy shall contain. 
That is a claim which, if persisted in, the Church cannot possibly admit. ... 

I do not believe, however, that the English people are in the least pre- 
pared for Disestablishment. The links that bind Church and State together 
are so venerable and so many, from the crowning of the King to the burial 
of the pauper, that the severance would administer a shock to our national 
life that would amount to a revolution—and a revolution that few would 
consider to be for the good of the State. Incidentally, it would produce 
the strange and somewhat ludicrous result that the only Established 
Church in the British Empire would be the Presbyterian Established 
Church of Scotland. 


Lord Wolmer thus continued to a practical conclusion : 


I submit that the only basis on which Establishment can be maintained 
under modern conditions of toleration is that which at present obtains in 
Scotland, ‘a free Church in a free State.’ It is indefensible that the 
Established Church of Scotland should enjoy self-government which is 
denied the Church of England. Englishmen have always taken things so 
much for granted that few of them realise that the humiliation which has 
been inflicted on the English Church could never occur to the Scotch 
Established Church. The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland has 
complete legislative powers, and the Act of Parliament which was passed 
so recently as 1925 has removed for ever the possibility of Parliament 
interfering in any way with the internal affairs of the Scotch Established 
Church. Why should there be one law for the Scotch and another for the 
English ? Why should Scotch Presbyterians be at liberty to vote on an 
English liturgy when Anglicans have no right to meddle with the affairs of 
the Church of Scotland? It is no answer to these questions to explain 
that there are historical reasons for this anomaly. That may be the 
explanation, but it is not a justification. The problem with which we 
English are confronted is how the Church can continue its connexion with 
the State and yet maintain its self-respect. Disestablishment is no doubt 
the short and easy path for the Church, but before we follow it we are 
bound to consider the ultimate consequences involved, which must include 
Disestablishment in Scotland as well as in England, and tend towards the 
degradation of British national life. 

Is it not better to amend the conditions of the English Establishment 
so as to make them similar to those which in Scotland have proved to be 
for the edification of the State, for the health of the Church, and, not least, 
for the furtherance of the reunion of Christendom ? 


This is a rather long quotation, but it is one highly significant 
of the attitude of wise and loyal English laymen ; and indeed, I 
may say, it is simply a lucid explanation of the constitutional 
position and of the only reasonable way out of its difficulties. 

But the discussions of the last few years, with their alarums 
and excursions, seem to show that the clergy very greatly prefer 
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to manage their own affairs for themselves. The House of Lay- 
men, whose competence has been ably vindicated by Lord Sel- 
borne, took great pains in the criticism of the new Prayer Book, 
and it may be remembered that, complacent as they always have 
been towards the episcopate, they expressed their own view that 
two Communion offices were undesirable or unnecessary. The 
clergy need not be surprised if laymen outside the Church take the 
same view as the Church’s lay representatives. 

When we observe this, it may be well perhaps also to remind 
ourselves of two sayings of ‘ ecclesiastically minded laymen,’ a 
much wiser class than they are considered to be by some con- 
temptuous Bishops. Lord Chancellor Clarendon in his great His- 
tory remarked that clergymen ‘ understand the least and take the 
worst measure of human affairs of all mankind that can read and 
write’; and Lord Halifax is reported in The Times of Decem- 
ber 11 to have said that : 


Our difficulties in England in regard to the English Church arose from 
divisions and disputes. Could those difficulties and divisions possibly be 
met by any reference to Acts of Parliament ? They had to ask themselves 
whether Acts of Parliament were likely to remedy their divisions or to 
increase them. For his part he thought the divisions largely arose from 
ignorance and prejudice, and they could not be remedied, but would only 
be made worse, by the interference of Parliament. He believed that if Sir 
W. Joynson-Hicks, Sir T. Inskip, and himself were shut up together in a 
room for a week they would, without much difficulty, come to an under- 
standing and an agreement. 


The statement was received with laughter, but I am not at 
all sure that the speaker, who had more history at his back than 
his opponents, was not perfectly right. 

If there were to be a conference, as has lately been suggested— 
though the names put forward by Sir John Marriott would hardly 
satisfy those who have studied the subject—we must clearly have 
a leader. 

Mr. Sheppard’s book The Impatience of a Parson, which has 
been very widely read, suggests remedies for ‘the present dis- 
tress,’ though it does not deal directly with the new Prayer Book 
except to deplore its inadequacy. The great need of the day 
seems to him to be a fearless leader, and he does not think that 
any among the present Bishops can fill that place. We must 
certainly consider this when we ask ‘ What next ?’ 

There can, I suppose, be no doubt that at the present moment, 
if we may take the opinions of those who read, and those who 
direct (not those who write in), the newspapers, the two clergymen 
who ‘ bulk largest ’ in the public eye are the Bishop of Birmingham 
and Mr. Sheppard himself. No two men could be less alike: one 
the type of a university don loved and respected, but of some- 
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what limited outlook and with no parochial experience, appealing 
not at all to the people but to those of a particular type of intel- 
lect and education ; the other the most popular parish clergyman 
of his time, devoted to the personal service of God and man, an 
inspiration to thousands struggling to pray and lead a Christian 
life. But, when we look around for a leader, each seems to have 
a fatal defect. The Bishop of Birmingham appears to many 
earnest thinkers to be too far behind the time and to know too 
little of what religious people are thinking nowadays. He is 
troubled because he thinks that not everyone (not even every 
man of science) believes in or understands evolution now. Why, 
nearly forty years ago, when I used often to take a Sunday meal 
with Father R. M. Benson, whom many would regard as the very 
representative figure of asceticism, antiquity and Catholicism, he 
often told me that not only did he believe in evolution, but that he 
was sure St. Paul did. The laborious administration of a populous 
diocese, which he found in a state of tranquillity, has seemingly 
prevented the Bishop from studying recent religious literature 
except in the penny manuals of different, and extreme, partisans. 
He could hardly speak so contemptuously of those with whom he 
disagrees if he had read Essays Catholic and Critical, or the Report 
of the Anglo-Catholic Congress, 1927; and his previous studies 
were doubtless not extensively theological. In times past there 
have been prelates ‘ whose theological studies appear to have com- 
menced after they had grasped the crozier’: sturdy characters 
often, good men, honest and combative, but not such as com- 
mended themselves for their wisdom to the appreciation of the 
statesmen, or the scholars, or the general public, of their day. A 
contrast is offered by Mr. Sheppard, who is almost universally and 
deservedly attractive, and whose attitude towards religious ques- 
tions is entirely spiritual and devout. While the Bishop seems, 
when he asks for a material test of spiritual phenomena, to say 
with Gros-René in the Dépit Amoureux 


Pour moi, je ne sais tant de philosophie : 
Ce que voient mes yeux, franchement je m’y fie, 


Mr. Sheppard gazes directly and intimately into the spirit and 
soul of men. But, alas, he seems to be too inconsistent to be a 
leader. He is like the Bishop only in this, that he takes what he 
likes of the Christian Bible and rejects the rest. On institutions 
he blows hot and cold: it would have been well had he studied 
Burke and Dean Church. Deeply though he reveres the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he unhesitatingly rejects all that He is recorded to 
have said about the judgment of the wicked; and that, appa- 
rently, not on critical grounds, but on a personal intuition. Even 
those who have the greatest affection for him, and sympathy with 
his ultimate aims, cannot tell what he means, except to break down 
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all barriers to communion between all who are desirous to bear 
the Christian name. Is there to be any necessary organisation ? 
Is there to be any creed? Is there to be any moral standard ? 
‘ A Church,’ he says, ‘ ceases to be Christian the moment it begins 
to judge mankind either intellectually or morally.’ Not so have 
Christian teachers spoken, from our Lord downwards. 

But among the English clergy there is a third, and that a very 
widely acting, force. Dean Inge is a man very greatly to be 
admired, not merely for his popular gifts, but for his learning, the 
touching piety he has shown in some of his writings, and his 
conscientious intellect. But, wide though his interests, his out- 
look is limited. He is so contemptuous of those with whom he 
does not agree, whom he feels to be inferior to himself in mental 
capacity, that to read him always gives the pleasure which comes 
from a little intelligent irritation. But then no one takes him 
quite seriously! And at the same time so brave an advocate of 
intellectual freedom is found apparently to suggest the prose- 
cution or expulsion of those who believe themselves to have as 
rightful a place as he has in the Church of which they and he are 
ministers. But he appreciates the difficulties of the position, and 
says what many thoughtful men are coming also to believe, 
‘that a common-sense revision of the Prayer Book might have 
been carried if it had not been entangled with disciplinary ques- 
tions which have nothing to do with it.’ To revise the Prayer 
Book is the work of men of experience and knowledge: the 
enforcing of discipline must ultimately depend upon a decision 
as to the constitution and powers of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
a matter which the authorities in Church and State should be 
prepared to take in hand. 

Before we leave this side of the question it may be well to 
insert a word of warning, which certainly is not needed by Dr. 
Inge. 

An instance of the wisdom of understanding a subject before 
discussing it, is afforded by the extraordinary statements that 
have recently been made about Transubstantiation. It is quite 
clear, of course, that the Church of England decisively rejects 
this doctrine. But does anyone in the Church of England hold 
it? It really would have been a good thing if those who have 
bandied the word about had asked what it means, whether from a 
Roman Catholic theologian, or from anyone who has studied the 
Tridentine dogma, or from the Bishop of Oxford ; or had read the 
wise words of the Bishop of Gloucester : 


The doctrine of Transubstantiation is condemned in the Church of 
England, as I believe rightly, but the crude ideas that are held about it 
by those who attack it are most unjust. Transubstantiation is not a 
materialistic theory : it does not imply any belief in a physical or material 
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change of the elements. It means that the transformation, whatsoever it 
may be, is entirely in the region of the spiritual—the essence of things, 
My objection to the doctrine would be primarily that it is inconsistent 
with any philosophical idea of the structure of the universe that I can hold, 
but, as far as I can see, there is nothing in it inconsistent with ordinary 
scientific teaching. It would be possible for a Philosophical Realist who 
believed in the reality of the essence or substance of a thing to accept the 
whole of modern science. Nor can we on scientific grounds make that 
somewhat crude distinction between the materialistic and the spiritual 
which has been suggested. The only theory of the universe that I could 
hold would be one according to which there was a spiritual basis for all the 
phenomena of nature. After all, we know nothing except through what 
seems to be a material medium, and all our most spiritual aspirations must 
be expressed and communicated through material means. Here also I 
would say that we ought to show respect for the opinions of those with 
whom we are arguing and should not assume that we have ourselves a 
monopoly of intelligence or education. 

When we look at the prospects of the future we must naturally 
examine the present position of the Bishops. They have un- 
doubtedly occupied a prominent place in the public eye during the 
last year, much more prominent than for several decades. What- 
ever enthusiastic reformers like the author of The Impatience of a 
Parson may say about their want of capacity and force as leaders 
in any forward movement, it cannot be doubted that, as a body, 
they are the real leaders of the Church to-day. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury possesses the confidence of Churchmen to an extent 
to which his predecessors for many generations have not attained. 
It would be easy, if invidious, to mention several others who in 
different ways deserve and obtain a very large measure of public 
respect and confidence. But it must be admitted that the Bishops 
occupy a much more prominent position in the minds of the clergy 
than they doin thelay world. They live in an atmosphere often of 
affection, but at times of adulation tempered by sarcasm. Several 
of them unconsciously diminish their influence by being sur- 
rounded by a sort of camarilla, of business-like and ambitious 
persons, who are supposed to influence their judgment much 
more than probably they do. There has seemed to be a real 
danger of the notorious evils of the Roman Curia taking root, in 
a less degree, in some English dioceses. Besides this, what clergy- 
man has ever heard a Bishop flatly contradicted ? But the rever- 
ence approaching to superstition with which not the office merely 
but the person is often regarded is not shared by the ordinary 
layman. And it is the ordinary layman who has now come to the 
front. To him who has not studied the subject there can be no 
doubt that the position taken up by the majority of the Bishops 
in the debate in the Church Assembly, as well as in Parliament, 
appeared to be that of the familiar dog in the manger: ‘I do not 
like oats, so you shall not have them.’ And yet not quite that ; 
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perhaps rather this: ‘ You shall not have what you want unless 
you will let me have all that I want.’ ‘ You shall not be allowed 
to begin with a modicum of what is desirable. You must have all 
ornone.’ Lay opinion, indeed, seems to me to have been largely of 
the same mind as was very commonly found among the children 
of my (Victorian) period, when a wise and stern parent said to 
them: ‘ You all, my dears, would like some of this excellent 
pudding, but you shall not be allowed to eat it unless you also eat 
this piece of roast beef which I know to be good for you. I cannot 
wait till you are wise enough to see how good these oysters are, 
which I well know. You must eat them, willy-nilly, or not a 
spoonful of the pudding shall you have, though I agree with you 
that it is remarkably good—for indeed I had a large hand in 
making it myself.’ Now this critical view of the Bishops’ attitude 
may well be regarded as unreasonable and fanciful, but there is 
no doubt at all that it is very widely prevalent, and those who 
take it up are able to point to four diocesan Bishops as being of 
the same opinion. (I may say that I myself have consistently 
voted for the Book.) 

It was unquestionably reasonable for the majority of the 
Bishops to say ‘ We have taken twenty years over this business 
and are of opinion that our solution of the difficulties we were told 
to deal with must be taken as a whole. No doubt part of it is 
almost universally acceptable and could be carried through almost . 
unanimously. But we have studied the subject in every aspect, 
and we are of opinion that what we propose is of one piece, and 
must stand or fall together.’ 

Now this position may be regarded very differently. I have 
heard it represented in different ways: as a reasoned determina- 
tion of wise men to give everyone what is good for him; as an 
example of the principle of ‘ for the people’ rather than ‘ by the 
people’; as a specimen in action of the Lloyd-Georgian maxim 
‘minorities must suffer’; as a masterly piece of strategy; asa 
scheme to ‘ save the face of ecclesiastics in authority.’ Probably 
it was none of these, but an honest attempt of conscientious men 
who did ‘not fully appreciate the difficulties of the situation. It 
may be that two obstacles to a settlement which was accepted by 
such large majorities of Churchmen were not fully envisaged. It is 
clear that the appeal to ‘trust the Bishops’ was quite ineffective. 
One set of men did not believe them to be experts ; another set did 
not believe them to be Protestants. Perhaps an even larger body 
were alarmed at the attempt to increase episcopal authority, of 
which recently there have been many indications. Lawyers in and 
out of Parliament believed that the Bishops wished to get behind 
the law if not to set themselves above it ; and many of them do 
not believe in any jus liturgicum as residing in the episcopal bench. 
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Protestants were unwilling to entrust to the Bishops the power 
to regulate the use of the Reserved Sacrament, and many Catho- 
lics to allow them to restrict it. And lay opinion generally 
quite certainly remains unwilling to increase the present powers 
of the episcopate. To increase them may be right or wrong, but 
there is not the slightest doubt that there is a serious attempt to 
do so. Evidence of this is patent in the large increase of recent 
years, by direct or indirect means, of the patronage enjoyed by the 
Bishops. The private patron is gradually, though slowly, being 
extinguished, and with him will go, sooner or later, not only the 
parson’s freehold, but the parson’s freedom. A still more con- 
spicuous instance is quite recent ; and at present, owing to the 
overpowering interest of the Prayer Book dispute, it has passed 
almost unobserved. This is the proposal of the Cathedrals Com- 
mission to place the government of the cathedrals—which were 
acquiring the solitary grandeur of being the surviving strongholds 
of clerical independence—in the hands of the so-called ‘ greater 
chapters,’ the honorary canons, or the like, who are nominated by 
the Bishop alone. Ever since the Middle Ages, at latest, Bishops 
have resented the independence of cathedral chapters and have 
endeavoured to destroy it. At the moment, the attempt appears 
to the lay mind to be part of a general scheme to place the liberties 
of Churchmen, clerk and lay, at the mercy of the episcopal bench. 
Debates have shown that this is not the time to unfurl the banner 
with the legend ‘ Trust the Bishops.’ 

Again, there is the widespread sentiment of Protestantism. 
The feeling is not so much personal, except in the case of such 
notable persons as Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Sir Thomas Inskip, 
Lord Carson, and Bishop Knox, as traditional. It is—despite the 
gibes both at the lawyers and at the underworld—undoubtedly 
sincere and deeply felt. 

In view of modern knowledge and liberality it may perhaps 
best be described as atavistic. The number of young people who 
share it in its extreme form is probably negligible. But it remains, 
and its strength lies in the tenacious memory of the English 
people. The fires of Smithfield are not forgotten. And it is 
natural that it should be so, when we find at the present day, not 
only that the weapon of religious persecution can be widely used 
by personages so ‘modern’ as the Bolshevist leaders, but also 
that the probability or righteousness of the use by a Roman 
Catholic power of the secular arm to suppress opinion is asserted 
by recent advocates of the Roman authority. Protestantism may 
be merely atavistic : it may be a dying force (very slowly it dies 
if it does), but quite certainly it is useless to appeal to it to ‘ trust 
the Bishops.’ 

These are two obstacles to the peace which the majority of 
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Churchmen desire. But there are other difficulties which must 
not be ignored. One comes from the side of the student, the other 
from that of the parish priest. 

It might, indeed, have been hoped that after all the pains 
which the authorities of the Church had taken to produce new, 
though alternative, forms of public prayer, the result would have 
proved acceptable to the learned. This is far from being the case. 
Most excellent defences of the ‘ Prayer Book revised’ have been 
put forth, notably by a singularly candid and generous-minded 
bishop, who introduces what he has to say in words of attractive 
simplicity : 

The book is not written for experts. It is intended, if not for the man 
in the street, at least for the Churchman in the pew, that is, for the average 
layman who has no special knowledge of liturgiology. It exhibits the great 
gain to corporate devotion in the proposed enrichments of the Prayer 
Book. Further, the writer seeks to show that the new work is entirely in 
accord with the best traditions both of the undivided Church and of the 
Church of England, and makes reasonable provision for the demands of 
the modern mind. He also emphasises the hope that in the book a new 
meeting-ground may be found between Catholic and Evangelical, and a new 
era of peace be inaugurated whereby the Church may be free to devote its 
energies to the things which matter most. 


Everyone who wishes to understand what ‘ the new Prayer 
Book ’ aims at, and how it has achieved its aim, should read this 
book. But none the less the revised book has been far from 
successful in obtaining the benediction of liturgical scholars. In 
Dr. F. E. Brightman England possesses one of the greatest, per- 
haps the very greatest, liturgical scholar in Europe. I know from 
experience with what profound respect his judgment is received 
by learned men in East and West. In an article in the Church 
Quarterly Review of July 1927, as witty as learned, he exposed a 
number of errors, and, I think one may be justified in saying, 
ineptitudes, which liturgical experts would hardly have passed 
without protest. If the book is to be presented again to Parlia- 
ment, by all means let it be presented without errors which can 
easily be expunged. Few, if any, of them involve doctrine, or the 
expression of any beliefs which are not shared by ‘ Catholic’ and 
‘ Protestant ’ alike: most are verbal corrections of great import- 
ance for accuracy of theological statement and symmetry of 
liturgical form. The defence of some of the changes which has 
been offered by a learned Bishop does not prove to be satisfactory 
and is unfortunately incorrect in several particulars. If, as we 
hope, we are to have the new Prayer Book presented again for 
consideration, it should be presented in as perfect a form as pos- 
sible. Here, of course, we are naturally led to consider whether an 
alternative service of Holy Communion should be presented at all. 
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I should myself have thought that it might have been better to 
have postponed it till some agreements had been reached, satis- 
factory to expert students, on the details of the alternative form, 
But the history of the Episcopal Church of Scotland shows that 
there is no vital objection to an alternative form, if it is generally 
acceptable ; yet surely it is wise to wait till such an agreement can 
be reached. I do not myself find anywhere a dislike of the present 
Communion office sufficient to show that the majority of Church- 
men want to alter it or to find a substitute for it : certainly some 
who are called extreme High Churchmen and extreme Low Church 
donot. But a suggestion which would, at least till a general agree- 
ment is reached, satisfy one ‘ party’ is the use as an alternative 
of the Communion Service in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
This was the work of the Reformers, and was eulogised even by 
those who altered it in 1552. The use has been allowed by two 
primates of England in recent years. It is understood that the 
present Archbishop of York, a man of real wisdom and tolerance, 
would have been prepared to accept, or even to suggest it. If it 
were now proposed, it is difficult to see how those who assert the 
principles of the first Reformers could object to it. It could 
hardly be regarded as a return to Romanist ways, since it was a 
deliberate attempt to depart from them. But of course there 
remains the question of the Bishop of Durham, whose heavy 
hammer not infrequently hits the right nail on the head: if the 
use of Rome is in some respects good, or an improvement on our 
own, why not accept it ? 

Another matter, of much less import, which surely should 
be considered now that some sort of revision of the Deposited 
Book seems inevitable, is the Calendar. This is a subject of 
considerable interest, historical and liturgical. The Canterbury 
Lower House of Convocation, under the wise guidance of the 
late deeply lamented Dean of Salisbury, has asked for a Com- 
mission to deal with the subject. The only reply has been 
the issue, in the proposed book, without any explanation what- 
ever, of a Calendar which is open to most severe criticism. If 
the thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well, and now it is 
(or was) proposed that what was done very badly indeed should 
be offered as part of the book to be accepted without altera- 
tion or demur. The fact is that, after years of very deliberate 
action, those responsible for the revision of the Prayer Book 
acted at last in 1927 in a desperate hurry. When the book 
was finally submitted to Convocation, far too little time was 
allowed for suggestions, and the Archbishop of York was reported 
(perhaps erroneously) to have informed his clergy that very few 
alterations could be accepted because of the cost of printing. 
Again let us say : What is worth doing is worth doing well. Very 
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great pains have been taken in the revision: it would be a pity 
not to make it better for the sake of a few pounds or a few months. 
Here learning and usefulness, theory and practice, omissions and 
insertions, are alike concerned. 

We may turn now to those difficulties, in the way of the 
acceptance of the settlement involved in the new Prayer Book as 
suggested by the Bishops, which come from the side of the prac- 
tical parish priest. For the most part the changes, particularly 
those in the daily and occasional services, have been favourably 
received. The question of what are called ‘ devotions ’ at present 
concerns only a small fraction of the churches and need not be dis- 
cussed here, because the vast majority of the clergy seem to be 
willing to accept the Bishops’ directions. Nor need it now be con- 
sidered whether there is any justification for the claim that every 
parish priest has not only a right but an obligation to reserve the 
Sacrament for the sick. The practical point is that the Bishops 
had come to anagreement that there was a real need for perpetual 
reservation for the needs of the sick. But on the other hand they 
were not prepared to grant what to very many experienced paro- 
chial clergymen seems at least an equal need. If the Holy Com- 
munion is one of those sacraments which the Church Catechism 
declares to be ‘generally necessary to salvation’ (ad salutem 
generaliter necessaria), there can be no excuse for refusing the 
reception to anyone in a fit condition to receive it. There are 
very many in town and country whose hours of work make it 
impossible for them to attend a full service. There is no question 
whatever of doctrine, ‘ high’ or ‘ low,’ involved in this. A man 
may believe that he will receive the Body and Blood of Christ or 
that he will partake of bread and wine in memory of a Crucified 
Saviour, but in either case, if he truly and earnestly desires to 
receive Communion, there is no reason (at least that I can think 
of) why he should not be communicated from the Sacrament 
reserved by the authority of the Church and with such prayers as 
the Bishop or the Church may direct. I cannot think it possible 
that the Church of England will for long forbid this privilege, and 
if she does I shall not wonder if parish clergy who are confronted 
by the devout wishes and the needs (as the Church declares them 
to be) of any of their parishioners take it upon themselves to 
‘ break the law ’ or to go beyond it. 

It is possible to treat several of the questions now raised 
lightly, too lightly, indeed; but here I can only say that I 
approach the subject with deep awe and something like fear. I 
cannot help hearing constantly in my ears words which from the 
very earliest days of Christianity have been of the most thrilling 
significance : 

And now I say to you, refrain from these men, and let them alone ; for 
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if their counsel or their work be of men, it will come to nought. But if it 
be of God you cannot overthrow it ; lest haply ye be found even to fight 


against God. 
The words are a message just as plainly to Christian rulers as to 
Jewish to whom they were first addressed. 

I ought, I think, to conclude by saying that this article is 
written before anything is known to me of the decisions as to 
their future action arrived at by the Bishops in conference at 
Lambeth. It represents a sincere opinion that in this case, as in 
many others, ‘good may come out of evil’; and that it would 
be wise to use the opportunity afforded by the action of the 
House of Commons to make more than a superficial revision, or 
an obstinate explanation, of the measure which has been rejected. 


W. H. Hutton. 





EVOLUTION AND ITS MODERN CRITICS 


BEFORE setting out to defend the theory of evolution as applied 
to living things and answer objections lodged against it by two 
recent writers in these pages,! I should like to make one matter 
very plain to my readers. In all articles written to defend 
religion from science there is an underlying presumption that the 
modern Darwinist is impelled by an anti-religious motive—that 
the aim of his researches is to prove that the Biblical account of 
creation is untrue. Such is not the case; men like myself pursue 
our inquiries into the workings of the human body with a single 
aim—so to understand it that we may help the more to free it 
from the disasters of disease. Every year our methods of approach 
become more exact and carry us deeper into the secrets of the 
flesh. Our knowledge continues to grow ; our control of disease 
improves. To impugn our motives or to restrict us in our search 
for truth, even when our findings run counter to ancient and 
accepted beliefs, would be to kill what is best within us. We 
cannot know any subject well, unless we know its history. 

It is not necessary for me to defend the broad truth of evolu- 
tion ; both Mr. Bonner and Dr. Fleming believe that the doctrine 
of evolution gives the best explanation of the state in which we 
now find the heaven above and the earth beneath. We are only 
beginning to know the universe of which our earth forms so small 
a speck. Dr. Fleming agrees that the state of the universe, as 
revealed to us by modern telescopes and spectroscopes, proclaims 
the truth of evolution. He believes that matter undergoes evolu- 
tionary changes ; the discoveries now being made in our physical 
laboratories make any other opinion untenable. He also agrees 
that Darwin’s doctrine is applicable to the world of living things 
—with an important exception, man himself. In brief, Dr. 
Fleming is prepared to exclude from the Mosaic category of 
specially created things—to throw to the ravening wolves of 
evolution, night and day, heaven and earth, ‘ every herb yielding 
seed and every living creature that moveth ’"—all save man. His 


1 George H. Bonner, ‘ The Case against Evolution,’ Nineteenth Century and 
After, November, 1927 ; Dr. J. A. Fleming, ‘ Truth and Error in the Doctrine of 
“ Evolution ”,’ ibid., January, 1928. 
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reasons for excluding man from the law of evolution and retaining 
him as a singular example of special creation will be examined as 
I proceed. 

In an early part of his article Mr. Bonner makes the following 
statement 2 : 

The facts of Evolution are admitted by all but the perverse—namely, 

that close observation of the phenomena of Nature reveals an ascending 
series of types, ranging in degree of complexity and intelligence from the 
very lowest up to man. 
From such a statement the reader will infer that Mr. Bonner is an 
unqualified upholder of the truth of evolution, but doubt on this 
point will arise when subsequent passages are read in which Mr. 
Bonner declares that ‘ there is no conclusive evidence in historical 
times of the change of one species into another ’ ; that an anthro- 
poid ape, ‘ even in the most ideal conditions which a “‘ Zoo ” can 
provide,’ has never been known to change into a human being ; 
that species ‘ have, generally speaking, remained relatively fixed 
since the beginning of history’; that ‘ there ought to be, not a 
few, but thousands of examples of the individuals of one species 
actually changing into another before our eyes’; that ‘ there 
should not be one but hundreds of missing links found in the 
world to-day.’ Such statements raise doubts as to the orthodoxy 
of Mr. Bonner’s doctrine of evolution, and when he asserts that ‘ It 
is a principle inherent in the nature of things, and one which no 
example has yet disproved, that the lower cannot by itself alone 
produce the higher,’ we seem to have a flat denial of the belief 
that now dominates the expert student of all living things— 
namely, that low and simple forms of life have, in the course of 
time, and by natural means, become changed into higher and more 
complex forms. 

Whether or not Mr. Bonner believes, as the records of the 
rocks so plainly show, that the horse, as we know it to-day, has 
been evolved from a three-toed ancestor, and that this, in turn, 
has arisen from one which had five toes, his readers will find 
difficulty in deciding, but as to his opinion of man’s origin he 
leaves them no manner of doubt. 

If we apply [he writes] the principles outlined to the emergence of man 
on the physical plane, we are led to the conclusion that man, as man, could 
not possibly be produced or evolved from anything lower than himself. 
He must have subsisted, as a principle in the spiritual world, from all 
eternity. No amount of development can turn an individual ape into a 
human being, because the ape has not the potentiality of self-conscious- 
ness. 

I shall examine the validity of the reasons given by Mr. Bonner 
for denying the possibility of man’s evolution from an ape-like 


2 Nineteenth Century and After, November 1927, p. 584. 
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animal in due course; in the meantime, it is enough if I have 
made clear that the present crux in the theory of evolution lies 
solely in that part of it which concerns the origin of man. Dr. 
Fleming, having surveyed the evidence, has come to the conclu- 
sion that the evolution of man from an ape-like ancestor is highly 
improbable. Mr. Bonner, taking his stand on first principles, so 
beloved of medizval schoolmen, declares such an ancestry to be a 
sheer impossibility. And men like myself, who have given a life- 
time to the study of the evidence at first hand, and finding that 
the acceptance of evolution as a truth has guided us time after 
time to fresh discoveries, are convinced that Darwin was right ; 
man is but a sprig on the great tree of evolved life. Wherein lies 
the truth ? 

Searchers for truth do not wilfully misunderstand each other. 
Antagonists may be separated by mere verbal misinterpretations, 
or their differences may go deeper and concern fundamental 
matters—not only the interpretation of evidence, but also its 
admissibility. In the present instance the differences are funda- 
mental, and to understand their nature and trace their origin we 
must go back to the time of Archdeacon Paley. Until the appear- 
ance of the Origin of Species in 1859 his argument from design— 
that design, purpose, contrivance, so evident in the body of man 
and in all living forms, proclaimed aloud the existence of a Creator 
—was regarded by almost all thoughtful Englishmen as unanswer- 
able. The Archdeacon had studied under a very able London 
anatomist, William Hunter, brother of the more celebrated John ; 
he applied to the knowledge of his time a quick and sure under- 
standing, and set his argument forth in clear, terse English, 
employing, as is the habit of successful teachers, pertinent and 
concrete instances to make his meaning unmistakable. Every- 
one knows that opening paragraph of his Natural Theology which 
begins ‘ In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot against 

. a watch upon the ground,’ and the subsequent passages in 
which he argues ‘nor would any man in his senses think the 
existence of the watch, with its various machinery, accounted for, 
by being told that it was one of the possible combinations of 
material forms’; that there existed in things a principle ‘ of 
order which had disposed the parts of the watch into their present 
form and situation’; ‘ that the watch in his hand was nothing 
more than the result of the laws of metallic nature.’ Then come 
the sentences which affirm that ‘ there cannot be design without 
a designer, contrivance without a contriver. . . . Arrangement, 
disposition of parts, subserviency of means to an end, relation of 
instruments to use, imply the presence of an intelligence and mind.’ 
Finally, he sums his argument up thus : 

The conclusion which the first examination of the watch, of its works 
Q2 
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construction, and movements suggested, was, that it must have had, 
for the cause.and author of that construction, an artificer who understood 
its mechanism and designed its use. This conclusion is invincible. 


Paley’s argument seemed invincible, and yet in less than a 
generation it was replaced in classrooms, laboratories, and learned 
societies by that of Darwin. The reason of Darwin’s triumphant 
success is often overlooked; it was because he discovered a 
serious omission in the Archdeacon’s argument. Paley spoke of 
the watch as if it had come into existence all at once, by an act of 

ial creation, whereas the truth was that the remote ancestor 
of the watch had appeared first as a small pocket clock in the 
fifteenth century and had undergone improvement after improve- 
ment until it had reached the state in which Archdeacon Paley 
discovered it on a heath late in the eighteenth century.® In brief, 
the watch had evolved—it had a history. Darwin ousted Paley 
because in his Origin of Species he produced such a prodigious 
number of facts which could not be explained if special and 
instant creation were true, but which fell into place and assumed 
a rational order if the doctrine of evolution were valid in the world 
of living things. Many had proclaimed the doctrine of evolution 
before Darwin, but he was the first to convince men of its truth. 
It was the Origin of Species which caused men to realise that no 
matter what trade, profession, or special study engaged their 
attention, that trade, profession, or study had sprung from a 
small beginning and had reached its present state by a process of 
evolution. We can trace the rise of all the mechanical inventions 
which have so transformed our modern modes of life. Incited by 
Darwin’s teaching, we have searched the ancient foundations of 
Rome, Crete, Egypt and Mesopotamia, and have found that man’s 
highest civilisation has sprung from savagedom. Everything 
living and dead has been found to be subject to the law of evolu- 
tion. The Bible itself has not escaped; scholars have dissected 
its books and have found that their contents are the accretions of 
various ages. If this is true of all things, living and dead, how 
can man hope to escape a law which is universal? The evidence 
of man’s descent which Darwin produced in 1872 has never been 
refuted, nor has anyone succeeded in explaining that evidence— 
save in Darwin’s way. 

I have stated that Darwin replaced Paley and have spoken 
as if their doctrines were incompatible. Mr. Bonner and Dr. 
Fleming do not think so; they are of opinion that if we are to 
give a complete explanation of the universe of which our earth 
and we form part, it is necessary to combine the teachings of both 
men. If Darwin was right in asserting that the famous watch 
had come into existence by a process of evolution, they hold that 
Paley was equally right when he postulated the existence of a 
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watchmaker—that the watch could never have arrived at per- 
fection unless there had been a directing intelligence at work on 
it. We must examine, for a moment, how each author formulates 
his claim for the reintroduction of Paleyism into modern thought. 


In short, [Dr. Fleming has written] the universe is not merely a Thing, 
it is a Thought, and thought implies and necessitates a Thinker. The use 
of the term ‘ evolution ’ as a name for the cause of the order, adaptation 
and beauty of the external world is an error. It is erroneous because it 
attributes the production of phenomena which appeal to our intelligence 
and emotion to an agency which is impersonal, unselfconscious, and has no 
intelligence or emotion itself, and therefore cannot produce them. . . . It 
is merely a personification of the concept of gradual and continuous 
change. 


Then in a later passage, when writing of living things, he states : 


There is therefore hidden away in the germinal cells something equiva- 
lent to the plan of a house, in accordance with which the bricks or cells 
are not piled one upon another in disorder, but arranged in order so as to 
create an edifice. 


In this way Dr. Fleming seeks to reconcile the doctrine of evolu- 
tion with that of a planned creation. 

Mr. Bonner seeks to harmonise modern science and ancient 
religion on somewhat different grounds, as may be seen from the 
following citations : 


Evolution, therefore, in the strict sense of the word, implies the orderly 
unfoldment on the plane of manifestation of potentialities already inherent 
in the formative principle of that which is said to evolve. It does not 
necessarily involve any causal relationship, in the strict sense, between a 
lower stage and a higher one. 


Then, following Paley’s example, Mr. Bonner illustrates the mean- 
ing of the above passage thus : 


In the erection of a cathedral the ‘ idea,’ as we call it, of the finished 
product subsists first of all in the mind of the architect, from which it is 
carried outward in successive stages of plans and builders’ instructions. 
. . . It is just as logical to postulate that man is evolved from the animals, 
in the sense of meaning that before there could be men there must be 
animals, and that the animals in some way contain the potentialities of 
man, as to state that the cathedral is ‘ evolved ’ from its foundations. 


Then follows the passage, already cited, which asserts that man 
‘ must have subsisted as a principle in the spiritual world from all 
eternity.’ 

There are certain misconceptions and errors in the statements 
just quoted, to which I shall return presently, but in the mean- 
time let us see how medical men account for the wonderful 
examples of design and contrivance which so abound in man’s 
body. There is in the human thigh-bone, as Dr. Paley was well 
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aware, just as clear evidence of engineering and architectural skill 
as are to be found in any watch. Such evidence of design is not 
so mysterious to us as it was to Dr. Paley, because, thanks to 
the modern improvement of the microscope, we have come to 
know something of the ‘ bone-builders ’ concerned—great armies 
of mere specks of living protoplasm, known technically as osteo- 
blasts. We have reason to regard osteoblasts as having a species 
of consciousness—at least, we know that they are sensitive to 
the strains and stresses which fall on them and respond by laying 
down material so as to meet and carry all transmitted forces. If 
the muscles of the thigh grow in power, osteoblasts bestir them- 
selves and strengthen the bony struts and bulwarks of the femur. 
We know that they are normally under government, being con- 
trolled in their activities in several ways, particularly by sub- 
stances which reach them from other parts of the body—sub- 
stances now named ‘hormones.’ We know that at times they 
become rebellious, turning malignant and destructive, and we 
hope to discover the circumstances which so change their nature. 
We know that when the thigh is broken, osteoblasts in the 
neighbourhood of the fracture immediately set about effecting a 
repair ; we are learning the nature of the signals and impulses 
which set them to work. In our investigations we studiously 
refuse to believe that osteoblasts possess powers or qualities 
which are beyond the reach of our reason. We have never occa- 
sion to make any discrimination between ‘ planner ’ and ‘ doer,’ 
as Dr. Paley thought necessary to achieve that kind of result 
known as ‘ design,’ and as Mr. Bonner and Dr. Fleming still think 
necessary. If a watch were a living thing, as the human thigh- 
bone is, then it would be found that watchmaker and watch were 
one. There is no duality of function in living matter. An osteo- 
blast is both architect and mason in the very essence of its being. 

If I am asked to explain how the cells which build our 
bones come to be endowed with such marvellous faculties, I reply 
that I know of only one way of throwing light on the problem. 
That is the way we owe to Charles Darwin: it was he who taught 
us how to trace the history of such cells—to follow their evolu- 
tion back to their oldest and simplest form ; and in this case our 
search carries us back to the foundations of the animal kingdom. 
We find that the simplest forms of living matter—single cells, 
microscopic in size and leading independent lives—already pos- 
sess, to some degree, the power of skeleton-building. But we also 
find that the simplest form of living matter has much more: it 
can seek out a livelihood ; it responds to light and to darkness ; it 
shuns danger and shrinks from injury ; it feels; it moves; it 
digests ; it reproduces its kind ; it is purposive in its actions, We 
can as yet but guess at the intricacy of its organisation and 
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machinery. But no one who sees the modern physicist exploring 
with success the constitution of atoms will venture to assert, as 
our critics have so often done in the past, that the deepest secrets 
of living matter are beyond our reach. It is the inherent and 
essential quality of living matter that it can both plan and 
execute; unless matter is purposive, it cannot be alive. For 
modern students of life the ‘thinker’ and the ‘thought,’ the 
‘ directing intelligence,’ do not lie outside living matter, as Mr. 
Bonner and Dr. Fleming seem to think, but are of the essence of 
its constitution. 

Having explained the attitude of modern biologists to the 
‘argument from design,’ resuscitated by Mr. Bonner and Dr. 
Fleming in the citations made above, I turn-to certain miscon- 
ceptions on the part of Mr. Bonner. When he states that a 
‘ cathedral is ‘‘ evolved” from its foundations ’ it is clear that he 
has not grasped in the least degree what scientific men mean by 
evolution. A cathedral is built upon its foundations, but its 
evolution is a totally different matter. To trace the evolution of 
cathedrals, to discover how they came into existence, entails a 
prolonged search of man’s building activities ; we have to follow 
their evolutionary history back through centuries, until we arrive 
at their earliest germ—a humble hovel. When man had learned 
to lay one stone on another the ‘ idea’ of cathedrals began to 
dawn ; before then it was not in existence. It is important that 
we grasp this fundamental aspect of evolution because of the 
statement made by Mr. Bonner concerning man’s evolution. 
‘Man,’ Mr. Bonner declares, ‘ must have subsisted, as a principle 
in the spiritual world, from all eternity.’ The ‘ ideas’ of man’s 
inventions, such as that of the cathedral, of the watch, or of 
‘wireless,’ have an equal claim to a past eternity, but truth- 
seeking students of evolution have no option but to assign their 
birth to the date of their first materialisation. It cannot be said 
that ‘ wireless ’ did not come into existence long ago because there 
was no need for it ; one has but to think of what its value would 
have been to the rulers of the widely spread Roman Empire. The 
‘idea’ of wireless could not have come into existence until the 
‘idea’ of electricity had been discovered and exploited. The 
watch could not have been evolved until man had discovered 
brass, steel, and silver and learned how to work them. Every 
cathedral bears in its structure reliable evidence of its evolu- 
tionary history. To declare, as Mr. Bonner does, that the ‘ lower 
cannot by itself alone produce the higher ’ is to contradict all that 
is known to scientific men, and to suppose that evolution is but a 
materialisation of what was fore-ordained in the remotest recess 
of time is a guess which cannot be supported by any kind of 
proof. 
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I have exemplified the manner by which students succeed in 
dating the objects of their inquiry ; a watch cannot be older than 
the period of metals. This method of inquiry has an important 
bearing on the Darwinian conception of man’s origin. For many 
millions of years the earth has kept a record of the sequence of 
events. which mark the evolution of animal life. We know, from 
the study of fossil remains, the succession of types which have 
lived in ancient jungles and seas. A study of these fossil records 
assures us that the rule which holds true for human inventions is 
also valid for the transformations which mark the progress of 
animal life—namely, one evolutionary step has first to be taken 
before another becomes possible. It was not until the tertiary 
period of the earth’s history was reached that events had marched 
to a point which made possible the appearance of the earliest and 
lowliest of primate animals. It was not until the middle period 
of the tertiary period that the higher primates came into a 
materialised or separate existence ; from what we know of their 
organisation it is unlikely that they could have appeared much 
before then. The structure, organisation, and posture of the 
human body could not antedate those of the great anthropoids 
any more than the discovery of X-rays could have preceded that 
of electricity. It may be a metaphysical truth, as Mr. Bonner 
claims, that man existed ‘ potentially ’ in the first speck of living 
protoplasm, but medical men who are seeking to unravel the 
history of the human body and brain do not attempt to go beyond 
the period of their first materialisation. All verifiable evidence 
assigns this event to a very late stage in the history of our earth. 
Beyond this period man did not exist. 

A close study of the articles by Mr. Bonner and Dr. Fleming 
yields ample grounds for believing that critics of Darwin’s theory 
of man’s origin are now fighting a rearguard action. They are in 
retreat. Mr. Bonner attempts in vain to hide the exhausted con- 
dition of the defence by putting up, to cover the retreat, a ver- 
bosely dense smoke-screen. Attacks are no longer launched with 
the passionate fierceness and argumentative zeal which charac- 
terised the earlier onslaught on Darwin. It is true we are having 
a recrudescence of Paleyism, but we no longer meet with the wild 
protagonist who claims a special or independent organ for his own 
species because man alone possesses a special muscle in his leg— 
the peroneus tertius. Nor, indeed, could a claim be now lodged on 
this ground, for further inquiry has shown that one other animal 
does occasionally possess this muscle—the gorilla. Nor are the 
peculiarities of man’s foot urged now as a bar to his animal origin 
—at least not by anyone who has taken the trouble to become 
acquainted with the many and striking points of correspondence 
which link the foot of man to that of the gorilla and also of the 
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chimpanzee. Even man’s much-vaunted upright posture is no 
longer regarded as an obstacle to his lowly origin. Dr. Fleming 
frankly recognises that the structural similarities which bind men 
to other animals have to be explained. He writes: 


The human race, dominant above all others on the surface of the 
globe, is unquestionably, as regards bodily structure, closely allied to the 
animal races, and especially to the higher mammalia. Great as are the 
differences, yet in broad outline the similarities are too manifest to be 
denied. 


Mr. Bonner admits that 


There is also evident a certain similarity of organic structure between 
the higher mammals, such as the ape, and the highest animal of all, man— 
a similarity which extends also to those instincts, habits, and natural 
activities which are necessary to the preservation of physical life. 


Mr. Bonner also recognises that some explanation has to be given 
of the fact that man, like other animals, begins in an egg, and after 
passing through a remarkable series of transformations, in which 
he manifests curious affinities to lower types, emerges from the 
womb to be suckled and nursed just as are the young of apes. 
Darwin believed that his theory gave a satisfactory explanation 
of these strange phenomena, but Mr. Bonner is of another opinion, 
and puts forward a theory of his own which I take the liberty of 
quoting because it shows the straits to which Darwin’s opponents 
are now reduced. 


The fact (Mr. Bonner writes] that the human embryo passes through 
the stages of all the lower kingdoms before arriving at the human is some- 
times adduced in support of theories of this kind, but this again is not 
conclusive, since it is obvious that the human body, as the highest produc- 
tion of Nature, must contain in some manner the characteristics of all the 
kingdoms below itself. 


If, as Mr. Bonner alleges, ‘ the human soul is a principle of such 
power that it can animate and keep together a human body after 
having acquired it,’ we cannot see why its fleshly toilet should be 
so prolonged’ and so elaborate and so closely alike to that of the 
ape. Nor can we see why it was necessary to put on, at passing 
stages, tags of dress borrowed from the garments of old world 
beasts. Most people, if there were no alternative to Mr. Bonner’s 
theory, would prefer the explanation recorded in the second 
chapter of Genesis. 

The truth is that as our methods of inquiry improve and as 
our search goes deeper, the constitutional similarities between 
man and the higher primates impress us, not less, but more. Two 
years ago Drs. Lansteiner and Miller, of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, carried out a prolonged inquiry into the 
reactions of human blood by more delicate methods than had been 
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used before. They wished to verify observations made by pre- 
vious inquirers, who had declared that the only blood which gave 
reactions closely similar to that of man was that of the great 
anthropoid apes. In summing up the results of their inquiry they 
state : 


In our studies only the blood of the anthropoid apes gave such [i.e., 
human] reactions, a fact attesting to the close relationship with man.* 


We now know that the elaborate changes undergone by the egg 
when it becomes lodged in the womb are almost alike in ape 
and man, and that all of these changes are foreshadowed and 
approached in the placentation of the lower primates. As we come 
to know the suceptibilities of anthropoid apes to disease we 
realise that, in this respect, they closely resemble man. They are, at 
least in captivity, liable to that very human disease appendicitis. It 
was from the brain of anthropoids that medical men first learned 
to map out the functional areas of the human brain. Notwith- 
standing this increase of evidence, affording presumptive proof of 
man’s anthropoid origin, both Mr. Bonner and Dr. Fleming give 
their verdict against Darwin. 


There is not [states Mr. Bonner] a shred of conclusive evidence for the 
animal ancestry of man: the whole structure of its colossal delusion rests 
upon certain similarities between the physical nature of man and that of 
the animals—similarities which are easily explainable without postulating 
any descent of man from apes. 


Unfortunately this ‘easy’ explanation is still Mr. Bonner’s 
secret ; I know of only one explanation which can claim to be 
scientific, and that was given by Charles Darwin fifty-six years 
ago. Dr. Fleming, more accustomed to the weighing of scientific 
evidence, is less dogmatic in his decisions. He realises ‘ that there 
are difficulties in the form and details of Biblical statements as 
to man’s origin, but they are not yet resolved by substituting for 
them the doubtful hypothesis of a continuous evolution from 
amoeba to man.’ The Biblical record, I may remark, was made 
3000 years ago by men who knew more of astronomy than of 
zoology. Would Dr. Fleming prefer their knowledge of astronomy 
to.that of the present day? If he refuses to accept their astro- 
nomy, how can he prefer their zoology, of which they knew so 
little ? 

What, then, is the real reason which compels our two critics to 
reject the evolutionary theory of man’s origin ? Both express their 
main objection most explicitly. Dr. Fleming, after enumerating 
man’s mental attributes—his ‘altruistic qualities,’ his ‘amazing 
achievements,’ his ‘ religious faculties ’—asks the question: ‘Can 


® Journal of Experimental Medicine, December 1925, p. 870. 
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these faculties and powers be explained in terms simply involving 
matter and energy?’ And he answers it thus: ‘ To assume that 
we can explain Mind and Spirit in terms of matter is to violate 
the fundamental canons of philosophic thought.’ Medical men, 
I fear, have no respect for these ‘fundamental canons.’ In the 
successful diagnosis and treatment of mental disorders they break 
them daily. They find that the moment that the nerve cells of 
the brain are deprived of oxygen—which is matter—they cease 
to act ; they find their action can be disturbed by such material 
substances as alcohol; they can be thrown out of action by 
opium and chloroform ; they know that temperament is altered 
and moods are changed by materials supplied to the nerve cells by 
stomach, liver, and glands ; they see disease play material havoc 
with the delicate and intricate living machinery of the brain, 
destroying will power and turning wisdom into stupidity. Modern 
medicine has banished for good the idea that insanity is to be 
explained and cured by regarding its unfortunate subjects as 
being possessed of ‘ evil spirits ’ or of ‘ devils’ ; no real headway 
was made in our knowledge of the human brain as long as it was 
regarded as a mere shelter for spiritual abstractions. Considering 
all the evidence, is it not much more likely that Dr. Fleming’s 
‘fundamental canons’ are at fault rather than the materialistic 
considerations, which now carry such weight wlth those who are 
best qualified to form an opinion? Besides, Dr. Fleming admits 
that other animals besides man are endowed with a ‘ Psyche,’ if 
but a small one. 

Mr. Bonner’s objection also concerns man’s mental attri- 
butes, but he is somewhat more elusive in his statement than Dr. 
Fleming. He informs us that 


A man is not his body, the changing corruptible thing which is palpable to 
the physical senses ; it is the soul, or whatever be the name applied to the 
animating and self-conscious principle behind the body, that is man. 


In another passage we learn that 


A human soul is always and eternally a human soul—not needing to 
evolve from anything else or into anything else, but manifesting in a 
physical body in order to unfold, or evolve in the strict sense, its unde- 
veloped potentialities, to become self-gnostic and fulfil its eternal purpose. 


Clearly this novel interpretation of the human body is one of 
very direct interest to medical men, who will naturally expect 
Mr. Bonner to lay before them verifiable evidence of his asser- 
tions. The only evidence he does produce is contained in the 
following passage : 


The fact that the human body disintegrates at physical death is a 
proof that there is some principle which controls and animates the body 
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during life but which deserts it at death; . . . therefore the animating 
principle, whether it be called soul or by any other name, is of an im- 
material nature. 


Now in its disruption after death the human body is in nowise 
peculiar ; death and corruption overtake all forms of living matter, 
In Mr. Bonner’s sense a cabbage has a soul; so have the amceba 
and the typhoid bacillus. If we construe appearances thus, we 
must assign a soul to every organ of the animal body ; a man’s 
heart may be beating in the laboratory of the experimental 
physiologist when the rest of the body lies sealed down within a 
coffin. Nay, each microscopic corpuscle of the heart has a soul, 
for in recent times colonies of them have been kept alive many 
years after the original heart had gone the way of all flesh. Nor 
is the soul in the wide sense used by Mr. Bonner, or in the nar- 
rower sense, in which most people use the term, really an imma- 
terial essence. In the wider as in the narrower sense the soul lives 
only as long as it transforms energy, and he is a bold physicist 
who now asserts that energy is not material in its ultimate con- 
stitution. When the supply of energy is withdrawn from living 
matter, its ‘soul’ departs just as certainly as the red glow 
vanishes from the electric radiator when its switch is turned off. 

The human soul is an infinitely more intricate manifestation 
than Mr. Bonner has yet realised. As we medical men know it, 
that manifestation depends solely on the brain: the brain must 
be alive ; it must be supplied with energy; it must transform 
that energy to live, think, feel, and be conscious. The human 
brain is beyond compare the most wonderfully complex and 
elaborate of all living structures known to us. In the arrange- 
ment of its parts it is inconceivably intricate ; we know something 
of its manner of working even now, but it will take many cen- 
turies of continuous effort before we can become masters of its 
detail. Medical men regard the human soul as the inward response 
and outward manifestation which is given by every living human 
brain. 

The human brain is Nature’s greatest miracle; it would be 
unbelievable that such a creation could have come into being in 
the animal kingdom did we not have before our eyes the graded 
steps which leads up to it. Between the lowest and the series of 
highest primate, from marmoset to man, occur a series of brains 
which represents, or seem to represent, steps in the evolutionary 
ladder up which the human brain has ascended. 

What, then, is the position of the problem of man’s origin as 
we anthropologists now see it? We have been accumulating 
evidence for over half a century, and we can explain our facts in 
only one. way—by postulating that the theory of evolution holds 
true for the whole kingdom of life, including man. As regards 
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_ man, we have to explain two sets of facts—first, those in which 
he resembles higher primate animals ; second, those in which he 
differs from them. We explain the resemblances, just as we 
explain those which link brother to sister and cousin to cousin, 
by presuming a common inheritance. But how do we explain 
the differences? Dr. Fleming recognises the poverty of our 
present resources when he asks : 


What were the influences or forces at work to reduce the size of teeth 
and jaw, shorten the arms, diminish hair on the body, remove the pre- 
hensile great toe, improve the grasp of the hand, make easy the upright 
position of the body, enlarge the skull capacity and increase the complexity 
of the brain structure ? 


These are just the problems on which we are now engaged, and 
we may claim to be making headway: to some of his queries we 
can already make a partial answer ; none of them are beyond the 
scope of our powers of investigation and elucidation. Not one of 
Darwin’s contemporaries would have believed that we should now 
know the actual machinery of heredity ; yet beyond doubt it has 
been discovered and studied at work within the nucleus of the 
fertilised egg. From the student of heredity and from the experi- 
mental embryologist we are receiving, and will continue to receive, 
explanations of our many enigmas. And in every case the 
explanations which are received make the theory of evolution 
more credible and more trustworthy. It is the way of science 
to discover facts long before it can explain their causal origin. 
We know for certain that light comes from the sun, but do we 
know as yet the exact manner in which it succeeds in reaching 
us? For myself the evolution of man from animals is a matter 
of an equal order of truth, although as yet no one knows the exact 
forces concerned and how these forces were and are regulated. 
We have every reason to suppose that the means of evolution 
are still in us and around us and are not beyond the reach c” 
final discovery. 
ARTHUR KEITH. 
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GEOMETRY OLD AND NEW 


THE Dean of St. Paul’s, in writing the other day about famous 
sayings attributed to great men which there is no evidence of 
their ever having uttered, observed that Plato never said ‘ God 
geometrises.’ Perhaps not, but we may at any rate say of the 
reputed remark in this case ‘Se non é vero, é ben trovato.’ 
Plutarch was of this opinion when he wrote his dialogue (No. 2 of 
Book VIII of the Questiones Conviviales) on the question ‘ In 
what sense used Plato to say that God eternally geometrises ?’ 
At the end of the first sentence Plutarch adds the parenthesis 
“assuming, that is, that the saying is really to be attributed to 
Plato.’ He admits that it does not appear in Plato’s works as 
handed down, but he regards the story as credible enough seeing 
that the remark reflects the characteristic views of Plato. One 
of the interlocutors supports this by reference to the very similar 
declarations made in certain passages of the Republic. ._ There 
Plato says, for instance, that a very little geometry and arith- 
metical calculation will serve the purpose of the commander of 
an army ; it is the higher and more advanced portions which tend 
to lift the mind on high and to enable it to see the final aim of 
philosophy, the idea of the Good; the value of the sciences 
consists in the fact that they draw the soul towards truth and 
create the philosophic attitude of mind: and again, by studying 
such subjects ‘ a certain organ in the mind of everyone is purified 
and rekindled which is destroyed and blinded by other pursuits, 
an organ which is more worthy of preservation than ten thousand 
eyes, for by it alone is truth discerned.’ The true geometry 
according to Plato is purely theoretical ; he will not even regard 
the construction of figures as belonging to pure geometry, and he 
regrets that, for want of better terms, geometers are obliged to 
speak of operations such as ‘ squaring,’ ‘ applying a rectangle,’ 
‘adding ’ and the like, as if the object of geometry were to do 
something, whereas its true purpose is knowledge. Plutarch 
quotes the story that Plato objected altogether to certain con- 
temporary constructions for solving the Delian problem of the 
‘ duplication of the cube’ because, in order to carry them out in 
practice, special mechanical contrivances would have to be 
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devised, and by the use of such machines ‘ the good of geometry 
is lost and destroyed, as it is brought back to things of sense 
instead of being directed upwards and grasping at eternal and 
incorporeal things, in the sphere of which God has His being and, 
in virtue of this, is eternally God.’ 

Plato was an exceptional person, even for a Greek, and this is 
the language of poetry. No doubt a less imaginative Greek 
would have retorted with the Greek equivalent of ‘ C’est magni- 
fique, mais ce n’est pas la géométrie.’ Geometry, however, is, 
in any case, one of the most characteristic products of the Greek 
genius, and it is the creation of the Greeks alone. To bea Greek, 
as someone has observed, was to seek to know; they were 
determined to probe the secrets of Nature, to find a rational 
explanation for everything in heaven and earth. Incidentally 
they would know the laws of the ‘ measurement of the earth,’ 
which was of course the original meaning of the word ‘ geometry.’ 
A certain number of rules of the nature of mensuration had been 
evolved in Egypt ; these were of a practical character and arose 
out of the réquirements of land surveying and architecture. It 
was the Greeks who first conceived the idea of making geometry 
a science; they were the first to think of proving anything in 
geometry. The first proofs of a few elementary propositions are 
attributed to Thales ; it was the Pythagoreans who first studied 
geometry systematically as a subject in and for itself, laid down 
the first principles, definitions, etc., and built up the elements 
in the form of an ordered series of propositions each of which 
follows as the logical consequence of what has gone before. The 
Pythagoreans made geometry, along with arithmetic (in the sense 
of the theory of numbers), astronomy and music, a part of a 
liberal education. 

Geometry thus came to have no special reference to land 
measurement, and became a branch of pure mathematics as it is 
to-day. In course of time another word for the practical art of 
measurement or mensuration came into use, namely, geodesia, 
which, according to Aristotle, meant the art of measuring, not 
only land, but also the surfaces and volumes of figures. This 
latter word geod@sia is the original of our word geodesy, which has, 
however, now acquired a different and quite special meaning, to 
say nothing of a new pronunciation as ‘ geéddésy’ (instead of 
‘geodésy ’’), which must give to anyone who has received a 
classical education a shock comparable to that suffered by a 
classical scholar when he first hears modern Greeks talk of 
‘anthrépos’ for‘ man.’ Geodesy is now again a science restricted 
to the earth, and in particular to the figure of the earth mathe- 
matically considered, a ‘ geodesic,’ for instance, being the shortest 
distance between two points measured over the earth’s surface, 
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which, if the earth were exactly spherical, would be a great circle, 
While mathematical accuracy is thus essential to what in its 
original meaning was only the division or distribution of land, 
Aristotle could say that there is no necessity for the ‘ geometer’ 
to be particular about drawing his diagrams with such meticulous 
care. It is untrue, he says, to assert that a geometer’s hypotheses 
are false because he assumes that a line which he has drawn is a 
foot long when it is not, or straight when it is not straight. The 
geometer bases no conclusion on the particular line being what 
he has assumed it to be; he argues about what it represents, the 
figure itself being a mere illustration. 

According to tradition, the first person to write a book of 
Elements of Geometry was Hippocrates of Chios, who flourished 
about the middle of the fifth century B.c., and whom Aristotle 
mentions as an instance to prove that a man might be a good 
geometer and yet stupid and incompetent in the business of 
ordinary life. Other writers of Elements were Leon and Theudius, 
of whom nothing more is known. It was probably Theudius’s 
text-book which was in current use in the school of Plato and by 
Aristotle himself. This and all other earlier text-books are lost, 
having been at once superseded by the Elements of Euclid, who 
flourished about 300 B.c. and taught and founded a school at 
Alexandria under the first Ptolemy (306-283 B.c.). 

There is probably no other text-book on any subject which 
has ever continued in use practically unchanged for 2,000 years, 
In this country, at any rate, Euclid was synonymous with geo- 
metry down to the middle of the last century, so much so that 
there are probably many persons who have not realised that 
Euclid was a man and not a book. The Arabs even tried to 
make out that the name ‘ Euclides,’ which they pronounced 
variously as ‘ Uclides’ or ‘ Icludes,’ actually meant the ‘ key of 
geometry,’ from ‘ Ucli,’ a key, and ‘ Dis,’ a measure, or, ‘as some 
say,’ geometry. The fashion nowadays is to give the go-by to 
the name of Euclid and to rewrite him under the titles of ‘ Ele- 
mentary Geometry,’ ‘ A School Geometry,’ and the like, so that, 
if an elderly person should innocently ask a schoolboy or school- 
girl whether he or she learns Euclid at school, the answer would 
commonly be ‘ No, we don’t learn Euclid ; we learn geometry ’"— 
as if there was any difference! On the other hand, even in 
these days, young people seem to have heard of Euclid, if we may 
judge by the Manchester Guardian story: ‘ Euclid?’ says the 
young person. ‘ Yes, I’ve heard of him. Didn’t he write ‘‘ The 
Eternal Triangle ’’ or something ? ’ 

What is the use of geometry as a school subject ? why do we 
learn it? On this question the Greeks were quite as modern as 
the most up-to-date ‘ educationist.’ Both extremes of opinion 
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and the moderate view are all represented in Greek literature. 
Plato, as we have seen, was a thorough-going believer in geometry, 
which he regarded as an indispensable propedeutic for philo- 
sophy. ‘Let no one who is without geometry enter here,’ said 
the notice over the door of his school. Philistines there were who 
would have none of it. It is said of Hippias the sophist that he 
got no fees for his lectures in Sparta; the Spartans could not 
endure lectures on geometry and astronomy; only a small 
minority of them could even count. Some of the philosophical 
schools, namely, the Epicureans and Sceptics, objected to the 
whole of mathematics, mainly on the ground that there are no 
such things as mathematical points, lines, etc. Protagoras in 
Plato’s dialogue of that name objects to the Sophists ‘ mal- 
treating ’ the young by plunging them once more into astronomy, 
geometry and the like, at an age when they have escaped such 
things, ‘ and here,’ says Plato humorously, ‘ he cast a glance at 
Hippias.’ On the other hand, Isocrates the orator, Plato’s 
contemporary, takes the moderate view. He approves of the 
re-introduction of geometry and astronomy into the educational 
curriculum because, if these studies do no other good, they keep 
the young out of mischief, and they are the most useful and 
fitting subjects of education that have been invented. Most 
people, he says, think them idle because they are of no use in 
affairs ; moreover, they are forgotten directly because they do 
not go with us in our daily life and action. He himself does not 
hold with these views. Those who specialise in such subjects 
get, it is true, no good from them unless they choose to teach 
them for a livelihood ; and, if they allow themselves to be too . 
deeply absorbed, they become unpractical and incapable of doing 
ordinary business ; but the study of these subjects up to a point 
trains a boy to keep his attention fixed and not to allow his mind 
to wander; moreover, they train the mind and make the boy 
capable of learning more important matters with greater ease 
and speed ; they are an indispensable preparation for philosophy 
in particular. It would probably not be easy to find in any 
modern author a better statement of the case; as in other 
intellectual fields, so here, if we want the best statement of a 
truth, we have to go to the Greeks. It is true that Isocrates 
would have such studies as geometry and astronomy abandoned 
by the time the pupil has grown up to manhood; but he is 
speaking of education only, and has no occasion to mention the 
utility of these subjects in other connexions and in later life. 
There is a delightful episode in Les Opinions de Jéréme Coignard, 
by Anatole France, where the worthy Abbé picks up, in Monsieur 
Blaizot’s bookshop, an old work on geometry by one Sebastien 
Leclerc, and is thereby moved to say ‘ Perhaps instead of tenes 
Vor, CIII—No. 612 
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myself in love or in water, if I were not a Christian and a Catholic, 
I should decide to throw myself into the study of mathematics, 
where the mind finds the aliment of which it is most in need, to 
wit, sequence and continuity. And I vow that this little book, 
quite ordinary as it is, gives me a certain good opinion of man’s 
genius.’ We may compare the reply of Dr. Johnson to the bore 
who pestered him with a trivial case of conscience. ‘I have 
at least learned,’ said Johnson, ‘ thus much by my new acquaint- 
ance :—that five hours of the four-and-twenty are enough for a 
man to go mad in ; so I would advise you, sir, to study algebra, 
if you are not an adept already in it ; your head would get less 
muddy, and you will leave off tormenting your neighbours about 
paper and pack-thread, while we all live together in a world that 
is bursting with sin and sorrow.’ 

Given that a systematic course of geometry is of the greatest 
use for training the mind, for forcing the pupil to think, and for 
helping him to appreciate, and in due time to construct for him- 
self, a logical argument, we are inevitably brought up against the 
interminable controversy as to the sort of text-book to use. 
Many of us, and indeed most people with any historic sense, 
would naturally be disposed to prefer the twenty-two centuries 
old classic which was not only the geometrical ‘ Bible’ of all 
subsequent geometers in ancient and medizval times, but was up 
to fifty or sixty years ago the groundwork of the training of many 
generations of first-rate mathematicians in England, who asked 
for nothing better. By the middle of the last century, however, 
the idea gained ground that Euclid was too austere to be suitable 
for schoolboys of average or less than average intelligence. No 
doubt Euclid is austere ; he did not write for schoolboys but for 
grown men, and he expected them to bring their best intellectual 
powers to bear on the subject. King Ptolemy, so the story goes, 
asked if there was not any shorter way than that of the Elements ; 


1 It is interesting to find that Sebastien Leclerc was a real person, a ‘ dessi- 
nateur et graveur,’ who lived from 1637 to 1714 and had a varied career. He was 
first an ‘ ingénieur-géographe’ and made designs for fortified towns; later he 
deserted engineering for art, was elected a member of the Académie Royale de 
Peinture and became Professor of Perspective and ‘ Graveur ’ to the king. His 
treatise on Geometry had great success ; first published in 1660, it went through 
at least three more editions (1682, 1700, 1744), besides an edition in Latin pub- 
lished in Holland in 1692 and a pirated edition (in German and French) purporting 
to be by ‘ Ozonam ’ (sic) and printed at Bern in 1699. The book had an interest- 
ing feature, probably unique: each of its finely drawn geometrical diagrams had 
below it a beautifully executed engraving of some landscape or scene of daily 
life; thus below the figure showing the construction of an equilateral triangle 
there was a Dutch scene with canals and a fort; another diagram had below it a 
picture of artillery practice, and soon : which shows that the author, in imparting 
instruction in geometry, wished to improve the pupil’s esthetic sense at the same 
time. Leclerc also wrote a treatise on Architecture in two volumes. 
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Euclid, abating nothing of his austerity, replied that there was no 
royal road to geometry.. And now for the last sixty years people 
have been seeking the impossible ‘ royal road,’ for this is what the 
authors of the unending series of new text-books for schools are 
actually doing. At uncertain intervals a university, a Board of 
Education, or some association of teachers, produces a programme 
or syllabus suggesting some reasonable order or succession of 
topics and propositions which they fondly hope may meet with 
some measure of general acceptance. But so far there is no 
unanimity ; confusion seems to grow worse confounded ; and we 
have heard examiners complain that the marking of papers is 
largely guesswork, since it is often not possible to judge how far 
the examinee has assimilated any logical system and has any real 
grasp over his subject. 

It is amusing to turn again to a book brought out by the 
author of Alice in Wonderland and the other ‘ Alice’ books in 
1879 under the title Euclid and his Modern Rivals. It is still very 
good fun, although the then ‘ Modern Rivals’ (except perhaps 
Legendre) have no doubt sunk into oblivion. They were the first 
champions of the ‘away from Euclid’ movement, their names 
being (in addition to Legendre) Cooley, Cuthbertson, Mr. J. M. 
(since Canon and Sub-Dean) Wilson, Pierce, Willock, Chauvenet, 
Loomis, Morell, Reynolds, Wright. Mr. Dodgson puts his story 
in dramatic form. The first scene of act i. is between two 
examiners, Minos and Rhadamanthus, the second between Minos 
and Euclid. The second scene distinguishes the main subjects of 
inquiry and lays down the procedure to be adopted in examining 
the various ‘ Rivals.’ In acts ii. and iii. the different authors are 
brought up (by proxy) and examined and cross-examined by 
Minos. The reason why they are brought up by proxy is that 
Euclid says he is aware of the prejudice and scandal attaching to 
the idea of men of flesh and blood being transported willy-nilly 
from place to place by ghosts. As the authors’ Doppelganger are 
not available, ‘ the best thing I can do,’ says Euclid, ‘ is to send 
you the Phantasm of a German professor, a great friend of mine. 
He has read all books and is ready to defend any thesis, true or 
untrue.’ It is agreed to call him ‘Herr Niemand,’ and Herr 
Niemand accordingly brings the books and sustains the cross- 
examination ; in act ii. appear the manuals which reject Euclid’s 
treatment of Parallels and in act iii. those which adopt it. In 
act iv. Minos and Euclid meet again, Minos informs Euclid of the 
results of his inquiries and his examination of the ‘ Rivals,’ and 
the various complaints and charges made against Euclid are 
discussed. Euclid makes a short farewell speech and then 
vanishes with the other ghosts to the sound of slow music ; 
Minos then ‘ wakes with a start, and betakes himself to bed, a 
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sadder and a wiser man.’ Though the author calls himself by his 
real name (Charles L. Dodgson), we find the inimitable ‘ Lewis 
Carroll’ on page after page. Thus when Herr Niemand is 
introduced under the new name of Nostradamus to speak for the 
Syllabus of the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching, a phantasmic procession comes in grouped about a 
banner, bearing in letters of gold the words ‘ Association for the 
Improvement of Things in General,’ and included in the proces- 
sion are representations of such associations, among them Guy 
Fawkes as president of the ‘ Association for raising the position 
of Members of Parliament.’ The author has many digs at the 
syllabus. For example, when it asks the pupil to draw two lines 
from the ends of a given line making certain angles with it so as to 
form a triangle, Minos asks ‘ And how do you prove that the lines 
will meet ?’ ‘We don’t prove it,’ says Nostradamus, smiling ; 
‘that is the reader’s business; we only provide enunciations.’ 
Minos replies, ‘ You are like the gourmand who would eat so many 
oysters at supper that at last his friend could not help saying 
“ They are sure to disagree with you in the night.” ‘“ That is 
their affair,” the other gaily replied, ‘‘ J shall be asleep ”’.’ Simi- 
larly he makes merry over the proposal to prove the property of 
an isosceles triangle by taking it up, turning it over and then 
laying it down again upon itself, which, he says, ‘ reminds one a 
little too vividly of the man who walked down his own throat, to 
deserve a place in a strictly philosophical treatise.’ Incidentally, 
how much a man loses who does not know the famous figure of 
Euclid’s proposition I. 5, the ‘ asses’ bridge,’ which is not unlike 
the diagrams usually drawn to illustrate the construction of 
Cesar’s bridge across the Rhine! Canaman be called ‘ educated’ 
who does not know the ‘ asses’ bridge ’ ? 

I have never had any experience of teaching geometry, but I 
have often wondered what the teaching of geometry in schools is 
like at the present time. Are the multitudinous text-books that 
come out any guide to what happens in practical teaching ? To 
judge by some of these books which seem to have a considerable 
reputation, the lot of the schoolboy or older pupil is not very 
enviable. One of the complaints made against Euclid by the 
original ‘ reformers ’ of geometrical teaching was his ‘ diffuseness ’ 
or the length of his demonstrations. With this accusation before 
one, it is amusing to find that, compared with the modern text- 
books, Euclid is brevity itself. Todhunter’s edition of Euclid 
gives a good standard of comparison. This was printed in plain 
English throughout, with none of the usual abbreviations for 
‘angle,’ ‘ therefore,’ ‘is equal to,’ etc., and no algebraical nota- 
tion. The pages were small (duodecimo), the print not smaller 
than is usual in other books. Yet the text of Euclid Books I.— 
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VI., with 21 propositions of Book XI. and two of Book XII., 
besides the famous lemma (= X. 1), covered no more than 250 of 
these small pages ; in 150 more pages the editor managed to give 
many valuable notes in small print, an appendix of useful addi- 
tional propositions, and a collection of 625 exercises or ‘ riders.’ 
On the other hand, a ‘Shorter Geometry’ of over 300 much 
larger pages (crown 8vo) now before me, with a considerable 
quantity of small print, and with the help of all possible abbrevia- 
tions as well as a good deal of algebraical notation, covers (save 
for some notable omissions) the subject-matter of Euclid I.—IV. 
and part of VI. Moreover, except for two propositions, Book II. 
is represented by a couple of pages of algebra, as is also Book V. 
on Proportion ; and no account is taken, in dealing with propor- 
tion, of incommensurable magnitudes. The exercises are, how- 
ever, nearly 1500 in number as compared with 625. One wonders 
how schoolboys and schoolgirls, in the limited number of hours 
that can be assigned to geometry, can get through all this amount. 
The answer may perhaps be that they don’t, and that the teacher 
gives them only certain portions to read, at his discretion. This 
must be troublesome enough to the teacher in any case; but 
what is the unfortunate person to do who is getting up the subject 
by himself? Surely he is entitled to some consideration. The 
mischief seems to be that, under the arrangement adopted in such 
books, a large part of the subject has to be gone through twice or 
three times because the fashion is to mix up with geometry so 
much mensuration and what used to be called ‘ geometrical 
drawing.’ The plan apparently is, first, to make the pupil do an 
intolerable deal of drawing and measuring of lines, angles and 
triangles, without reference to any principles or theorems emerging. 
Then comes more of the same sort, designed to lead up to a 
number of definite ‘ facts’ precisely enunciated (and very ques- 
tion-begging the ‘ lead-up’ is in some cases), but again without 
proof. The ‘ facts ’ so assumed without proof are really the most 
fundamental among the first thirty propositions of Euclid’s 
Book I. Next comes a series of propositions formally proved 
from these ‘ facts’ regarded as proved propositions ; and, last of 
all, by way of appendix, proofs are added of the fundamental 
propositions hitherto used, under the name of ‘ facts,’ to prove 
the propositions which are logically posterior to them. It seems 
difficult to imagine any more confusing arrangement. How is a 
boy, when working through the ‘ third stage,’ to carry in his head 
the fact that the fifteen or so ‘ facts’ which he has been using as 
proved propositions have not been proved but remain to be 
proved afterwards, or even, at any given moment, to remember 
which among the things he has learnt are ‘ facts’ and which are 
‘theorems’? A charge of ‘maltreating’ the young would surely 
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lie against these modern instructors much more than against 
the ancient teachers, and Euclid in particular. And surely the 
smothering of the subject in geometrical drawing and mensura- 
tion must detract from the pure use of geometry as a means of 
training the mind to understand and appreciate a chain of deduc- 
tive reasoning to the point of being able to test and to reproduce 
such an argument. The more one considers the chaotic state to 
which elementary geometry as a school subject has been reduced 
by the multiplicity of text-books, mostly bad or indifferent, the 
more some of us will sigh for the good old days when we had 
before us in Euclid a well-knit corpus of propositions developed 
in a definite logical order which we had to assimilate as it stood, 
and the difficulties in which (such as they were for the weaker 
vessels) could easily be surmounted by means of a little extra 
time devoted by the teacher to helping the lame dog over the 
stile, and a little effort on the part of the pupil himself. What 
costs no effort to learn is, in general, not worth learning. 


T. L. HEATH. 





THE BICENTENARY OF JOHN HUNTER 


From the portrait of John Hunter, as it has come down to us 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, few would guess, one imagines, 
apart from its legend, that it was the representation of a surgeon— 
fewer still that its subject was the founder of modern scientific 
surgery. With its broad forehead, slightly irascible eyes, and 
somewhat thick and aggressive nose, it might much more easily 
have been that of some typical lowland laird. And it is a curious 
reflection upon what Hunter would have considered his sister, 
and no less important, art that for every dozen who have heard 
of the painter there would scarcely be one, perhaps, familiar 
with the sitter. 

In his own profession, however, and even now, 200 years 
after his birth, his stature remains undiminished, one of its most 
original and greatest masters, looming, if comparisons must be 
made, over the equivalent of Sir Joshua much as some giant of 
the Renaissance above the popular Georgian painter. Indeed, 
the very potency of his influence has rather tended to obscure 
the man. With his basic conceptions of Nature as the only 
ultimate and purposeful healer, of the surgeon as Nature’s 
assistant, of the crucial importance of founding treatment upon 
an exact knowledge of structure and function, his whole mode of 
thought has become so completely the inheritance of his successors 
that his true greatness only becomes apparent when he is studied 
against the background of his age. 

John Hunter was born on February 13, 1728, at Long Calder- 
wood, some seven miles south of Glasgow, then a little country 
town, as it is difficult to realise, about the size of the present 
Banbury. From London it was distant a six days’ journey, 
but this was in a particularly fast chaise, and by the more usual 
methods, open to persons of moderate means, the expedition 
occupied nearly a fortnight. The chief industry of the town was 
then weaving, and it had already made a small reputation for 
the production of blue and white handkerchiefs, a novelty intro- 
duced from Germany. Many of these linen goods were shipped 
abroad, chiefly to the North American colonies, and the Glasgow 
merchants were making fortunes out of the tobacco that their 
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vessels brought back. They owned between them, at the time 
of Hunter’s birth, about a score of these ships; the first home- 
made one was already ten years old; and their total tonnage 
amounted to about one-ninth of that of the Olympic to-day. 
There were also some 300 yards of pavement, known as the 
Plainstanes, one of the features of the town; and here, in front 
of the Town Hall, these merchants would take the sun, where 
doubtless the little Hunter looked with admiring eyes upon their 
cocked hats and scarlet coats. 

But the country and its interests were still predominantly 
agricultural. Money and roads were scarce. And indeed a 
Scottish gentleman desirous of travelling from Edinburgh to 
London would have found no turnpike road beneath the wheels 
of his carriage until he arrived at Grantham. Throughout the 
journey he would have been passing through a country of which 
the majority of the people could neither read nor write ; wherein 
even the most humane could watch with equanimity a child 
swinging on the scaffold for the theft of a shilling; and at his 
destination, if he chanced to refresh himself at Lloyd’s coffee- 
house in Abchurch Lane, he would have met godly and generous 
merchants, who were making their fortunes out of the African 
slave trade. As a Lowland Scot he would probably have been 
brought up in a lively apprehension of hell-fire, and the memory 
would have been fresh in his mind of the judicial sentence of 
death passed, the year before, upon a woman in Sutherland for 
having ridden upon her daughter, who had been changed into a 
pony and shod by the devil, with whom she had familiar relations. 

As regards Medicine, with its very inferior sister Surgery, 
though it had been finally divorced from the control of the 
Church—upon the Continent, it is true, there could still have 
been found a few clerical lithotomists and opticians—the majority 
of its practitioners were far from being regarded as belonging 
to an authoritative and learned profession. Very few of them 
would have been generally considered as being embraced by the 
term ‘gentleman’; though there were exceptional men, of 
course, whose gifts had secured for themselves a wide academic 
and social influence. 

Perhaps the best known of these, in the popular sense, was 
the celebrated Boerhaave in Holland, then in the zenith of his 
activities at the University of Leyden, and probably the most 
sought-after physician of his own age or any other. He it was 
to whom, without question, there is said to have been delivered 
a letter from the Emperor of China, merely bearing an address 
to the most famous physician in Europe ; and he is also reported 
to have kept Peter the Great waiting a whole night for a con- 
sultation. Other great teachers in the year of Hunter’s birth 
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were the surgeon Georges Mareschal at Paris (with his record of 
eight lithotomies performed in half an hour), Hoffmann at Halle, 
and Stahl at Berlin. But for the most part, and in every country, 
the village ancient and strolling cure-monger still plied a trade 
scarely distinguishable from that of the more official general 
practitioner. 

Thus, in Hunter’s own country, at the time of his birth, all 
that was required before qualification—before the conferring, 
that is to say, of the title of surgeon-apothecary—was a three 
years’ apprenticeship to some surgeon-apothecary already in 
practice. The candidate had then to appear before the College 
of Surgeons—from whom in Scotland, though not yet in England, 
the Barbers had just been separated—when he would be required 
to dissect a limb, write a thesis, and make up a prescription. 
The properties of quinine and mercury were by then pretty well 
known ; but the average prescription of 1728 affords plenty of 
evidence of the enormous ascendency tradition still held over 
accurate observation. Perhaps the most popular physician, 
for example, then in Scotland was a Dr. Clark of Edinburgh, a 
man who was able to command, even north of the border, a 
regular fee of no less than a guinea. ‘ The person suffering from 
pleurisy,’ he advised, ‘ must take a ball of horse-dung well dried, 
beat it into powder, drink it, and he will be cured.’ On another 
occasion he prescribed for a child ‘ the juice of twenty wood-lice 
squeezed through a muslin bag, to be drunk twice a day.’ 

Universally the excrement of domestic animals and the juice 
of snails and wood-lice were advocated. A popular cure for 
whooping-cough was the application of five leeches behind the 
sufferer’s ear ; and whitlows were said to vanish after the afflicted 
finger had been thrust for half an hour into the ear of a cat. 
There existed, of course, the tonic influence of such a mind as 
the well-known Sydenham’s ; and in what may be called, perhaps, 
the higher circles of the very loosely-knit medical brotherhood, 
the researches of Harvey, for instance, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, had long been known and accepted. 
The thermometer had been discovered, though it had not yet 
come into its own as a weapon of clinical medicine. Boerhaave 
had employed the magnifying glass in his ophthalmic demon- 
strations. The French invention of the tourniquet was fifty 
years old. And inoculation against small-pox with small doses 
of pus from actual small-pox patients had been introduced into 
England by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—‘ that she-meteor,’ as 
Walpole described her—although it was still being opposed by 
the clergy as an interference with the divine prerogative. 

With but few exceptions, however, the mind of contemporary 
Medicine was still largely clouded by the medizval legacy of 
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formulating in advance some all-embracing hypothesis, with 
which facts and treatment had to be made to square. Thus 
Professor Stahl of Berlin, one of Boerhaave’s most brilliant pupils, 
refused to prescribe quinine because he held that the soul governed 
the organism by means of the circulation, and that fever was an 
expression of the soul’s efforts to preserve the body from death. 
His contemporary Hoffmann, on the other hand, governed his 
treatment according to a theory that ether was the perceptive 
soul; that it resided in an offshoot of the brain ; and that fever 
was a spasm of the blood-vessels with its origin in the spinal cord. 

Such was the world into which Hunter was born, the youngest 
of a family of ten, his father being a small freehold farmer, 
apparently of earnest and upright character ; and the atmosphere 
of the home, in so far as it can be deduced from existing corre- 
spondence between its members, was very much that depicted by 
Barrie in the first act of What Every Woman Knows. Of the 
children the first three had died before John came on the scene. 
But his hardly less famous brother William was ten years old; 
and it was chiefly to William that John was indebted for his 
material and intellectual start. Indeed, it was not until he was 
twenty, having lost his father at thirteen, and having been some- 
what indulged, we are told, by his mother, that John first be- 
thought him of studying anatomy—doubtless owing to the 
reports that had come to Long Calderwood of William’s success 
as a teacher in London. 

This had already tempted the eldest surviving brother James, 
who had succeeded to the little property on his father’s death, to 
give up the law, for which he had been trained, in order to follow 
in William’s footsteps. But his health had broken down, and 
he had returned to the farm, where he had died three years 
before. Yet another child, Isobel, had also died; and though 
Janet, Agnes, and Dorothea remained, John was now the only 
boy left at home. And this may explain, perhaps, if it does not 
excuse, a certain weakness on the part of his mother. At any 
rate, he seems to have been spending his time, after leaving the 
local grammar-school, largely in desultory country pursuits—a 
habit of life somewhat inconsonant with the apparent tenor of 
the Hunter régime. 

Meanwhile William, who had begun life°as a theological 
student at Glasgow University, had made friends with a certain 
William Cullen, afterwards one of Scotland’s foremost physicians, 
and incidentally the friend and generous patron of the poet 
Robert Burns. Both were extremely poor, but Cullen had per- 
suaded William to join him at Hamilton, where he was beginning 
to practise, and for three years they had lived happily together, 
William in the capacity of pupil-assistant It had then been 
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agreed between them that William, who was by then twenty-two, 
should go to Edinburgh and London to prosecute his studies, 
afterwards returning to Hamilton as Cullen’s partner in the 
practice. London and its opportunities, however, proved too 
tempting. William immersed himself there in the study of 
anatomy. And, in view of the brothers’ influence upon this, it is 
interesting to turn back for a moment and trace its progress to 
the stage in which William had found it upon his arrival. 

Thus, in the reign of Henry VIII., the United Company of 
Barbers and Surgeons in London had received the privilege of 
being annually allowed the dead bodies of four felons to be 
used for purposes of dissection, demonstration, and the advance 
of science. A few years later there were appointed, under the 
auspices of the Company, two Masters and two Stewards of 
Anatomy, by whom four public dissections were prepared each 
year, and this practice was still in existence when William Hunter 
had come to Town. Not long afterwards the College of Physicians, 
an older and much more dignified body, had asked for and been 
allowed similar facilities, though very little use seems to have 
been made of them; and indeed a knowledge of anatomy was 
scarcely considered necessary to the educational equipment of 
the true physician. 

In 1663 the Royal Society had also been given permission to 
dissect a couple of felons a year, but private teaching of the 
subject, outside these bodies, was for many generations a dan- 
gerous proceeding, although it had crept into being and become 
precariously established. It was to a private school that William 
had gone; four years after his arrival, however, in the year 
1745, a great change had taken place. The surgeons, who had 
appealed to Parliament to be liberated from the Masters or 
Governors of the Mystery and Commonalty of the Barbers and 
Surgeons in London, had won their petition and become incorpo- 
rated as the Masters, Governors, and Commonalty of the Art and 
Science of Surgeons in London. The new Company, now known 
to us as the Royal College of Surgeons, was formed, as Sir Arthur 
Keith has reminded us, because the surgeons of London had 
made up their minds to have done with mystery. Henceforth 
there were to be no more private, secret and occult practices, 
but a common fund of knowledge to which all might have access 
and to which each was honourably bound to contribute—a 
tradition that has roughly separated, and still separates, what 
are known as quacks from qualified practitioners. 

One immediate effect of this had been to abrogate certain 
by-laws limiting private teaching; and two years before John 
arrived, William had become an independent lecturer with a 
dissecting-room in Covent Garden. Soon afterwards he took 
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another and larger house in the same neighbourhood, next door 
to the one which has since become the home of the National 
Sporting Club. Altogether it had been a strenuous and success- 


ful ten years—he had also been made surgeon-man-midwife to. 


the Middlesex Hospital—but tragedy had dogged him through- 
out in the shape of private sorrows. He had lost not only his 
father and elder brother and one of his younger sisters, but also 
the doctor who had befriended him on his arrival, and with whom 
he had hoped to join in practice ; finally, this doctor’s daughter, 
to whom he had become engaged, had died a few months later. 
Such, then, was William when John arrived, heralded, as we 
may suppose, with none too good accounts; and indeed to the 
elder brother he must have seemed a comparative stranger, a 
raw and unlicked hobble-de-hoy, barely twenty. However, he 
gave him a trial, found, somewhat to his surprise, that John 
shaped not too badly, and-even permitted himself to express 
the opinion that his younger brother might make a good anatomist. 
At any rate, he definitely took him under his wing, and for the 


next eleven years John worked regularly in his brother’s dissect-: 


ing-room, assisting him in his demonstrations and research work. 
He also began to study surgery under Cheselden at Chelsea and 
later, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, under Percival Pott, of 
whom in time he was to become the chief rival as the foremost 
surgeon in the metropolis. 

That was in 1751, and the next year he was assisting William 
in the discovery of the seminal tubules, becoming so proficient 
that in 1753 he was elected a Master of Anatomy at the Surgeons’ 
Hall on equal terms with Percival Pott, under whom he was 
still a pupil at St. Bartholomew’s. In the next year he was the 
first to unravel the true nature of the placenta, or after-birth, 
although his elder brother, in a later treatise, made no mention 
of this and was credited with the discovery. Many years after- 
wards this was to add fuel to a violent quarrel between the 
brothers, but John at the time seems to have borne no ill-feeling, 
or with unwonted tact to have concealed it. It was about this 
period that John left St. Bartholomew’s to become a student 
at St. George’s, where he afterwards went into residence for five 
months to gain practical experience as a house surgeon. There 
then came an interval at Oxford—apparently very brief, as he 
found the place uncongenial—and he was soon back in London 
again, demonstrating with William the condition known as con- 
genital hernia. 

Hitherto the brothers had lived, for the most part, together. 
But William’s practice was now rapidly increasing, and in 1756, 
leaving John at Covent Garden, he moved to a new house in 
Jermyn Street. He still continued, however, to lecture in his 
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old quarters, where the number of his students had mounted 
to over a hundred, John assisting him until in 1760 he accepted 
a post as naval surgeon. Here he served under Robert Adair, 
the Robin of the ballad, who was Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
and joined the expedition that captured from the French the 
island of Belleisle in the mouth of the Loire. 

Meanwhile William, now a licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, was upon the full tide of success. In 1762, at 
the age of forty-four, he was selected to attend upon the Queen 
at the birth of George IV., and a few months later received 
the post of Physician-Extraordinary to Her Majesty. When 
John returned, therefore, after three years’ service abroad, with 
little but his half-pay on which to support himself, the material 
contrast between the brothers had become even more consider- 
able. In fact, for a brief time, he lapses into obscurity, probably 
living in lodgings in Covent Garden, and ekeing out his resources 
by a sort of partnership in a firm of fashionable dentists. 

But if William was made of stern stuff, John’s was, if any- 
thing, a trifle sterner. He had already seen visions of that 
newer and more scientific surgery of which he was to become 
the chief expositor. And even to the matter of tooth-drawing 
he had brought his amazingly fresh and inquiring vision. Why, 
he asked himself, should the bony socket of a removed tooth 
disappear ?>—a phenomenon that thousands must have witnessed 
and taken for granted unquestioned. But not so Hunter, and 
he saw that it could only be explained by the existence in the 
body of some marvellous mechanism for the safe digestion of 
no longer useful, decaying, or dead tissue. He even divined 
in the part concerned a sort of conscious acquiescence, of which, 
in other terms, a later psychology was to find its own cor- 
roboration. 

In spite of the competition, too, of his brother’s great school 
and two or three others of established competence, he set himself 
up as a teacher of anatomy, his earlier audiences not being large. 
Indeed, it is related that on one occasion he commanded a 
skeleton to be brought into the lecture-room in order that he 
might be able to preface his remarks with the customary word 
‘gentlemen.’ The story may be apocryphal, but in essence it 
is true, and within four years of his return to town he had taken 
a house in Golden Square, bought some meadowland at Earl’s 
Court, became engaged to Anne Home, the attractive daughter 
of a surgeon he had met on active service, and been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society three months ahead of William. 

Hunter was now thirty-nine. He was still comparatively 
poor—he had never succeeded yet in earning 1000/. a year—but 
in the following year his financial position began to improve. 
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For one thing he became a member of the Corporation of Surgeons, 
receiving its diploma to practise surgery, and for another he was 
elected to the staff of St. George’s Hospital with its lucrative 
privilege of receiving pupils. This was the year in which William 
removed to Windmill Street, where he had spent some 6000). 
on a new house, and John succeeded him in Jermyn Street, 
where he also received resident pupils. Among these was Edward 
Jenner, afterwards to become famous as the sponsor of vaccina- 
tion as we know it to-day, and to the end of John’s life the two 
remained upon terms of the deepest affection. In 1771, when 
he was forty-three, Hunter married Miss Home at St. James's, 
Piccadilly, and his attitude to this event may be deduced from 
a characteristic letter to his brother William. 


Dear Brother,—{he wrote] To-morrow morning at eight o’clock and 
at St. James’s Church, I enter into the Holy State of Matrimony. As 
that is a ceremony which you are not particularly fond of, I will not make 
a point of having your company there. I propose going out of Town 
for a few days; when I come to Town I shall call upon you. Married 
or not married, ever yours, JOHN HUNTER. 


And it does not appear that William attended. 

Hunter was now working harder than ever, and some idea 
of his energy can be gathered from what, we have been assured, 
was his average day’s programme at this period of his life. From 
six in the morning until nine he was at work in his dissecting- 
room, either at Jermyn Street or at Earl’s Court, where he 
regularly spent two or three months a year, and where, in addi- 
tion to a house, he had built a menagerie for the study of com- 
parative anatomy. From breakfast-time till four o’clock, when 
he dined, he was engaged in receiving and visiting patients. 
He then slept for an hour before lecturing to his students, after 
which he was busy till one or two in the morning, dictating his 
correspondence, treatises and notes. Five years after his marriage 
he was made Surgeon-Extraordinary to the King; and it was 
soon after this, for some reason at present unknown, that he 
fell out with his brother William. 

In view of the characters of the two men this is scarcely, 
perhaps, to be wondered at, especially as William, sated with 
fame and money, had tended to become definitely more intolerant. 
But whatever its origin, John, with the family thoroughness, 
carried the war into the enemy’s camp, and in 1780, reading a 
paper at the Royal Society upon the structure of the placenta, 
publicly claimed for the first time that he himself was its dis- 
coverer. This was to aim a blow at William, as John well knew, 
in his most sensitive spot ; and though he was probably right— 
William’s reply was somewhat equivocal—he was never forgiven. 
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William complained bitterly of his ingratitude, and the two 
brothers never met except—and again rather characteristically, 
perhaps—three years later, when William lay on his death-bed. 
John was then called in, probably as the best man available, 
but only, as it would appear, in a strictly professional capacity, 
and he was not subsequently present at William’s funeral, and 
there was no mention of him in William’s will. John, on the 
other hand—and once more in his professional capacity—deemed 
it his duty, when lecturing to his students, to refer to the loss 
sustained by anatomy upon the death of his brother, and then 
for a moment, and probably to his deep chagrin, found himself 
unable to continue his lecture. Overcome with a sudden and 
what must have seemed to him a wholly effeminate emotion, 
he was obliged, we are told, to turn from his audience and cover 
his face with his hands. 

As for William, who had never married, he was buried in 
the vaults of St. James’s, Piccadilly, his great collection, upon 
which he had spent nearly 100,000/., ultimately passing to Glasgow 
University. The property at Long Calderwood was left to his 
married sister, Mrs. Baillie, aunt of the famous Joanna. And it is 
interesting to note that his will forgave all outstanding debts owed 
to him by his friend Tobias Smollett. Meanwhile John, leaving 
the house in Jermyn Street, had established himself in Leicester 
Square, next door but one to the painter Hogarth, several of 
whose pictures adorned his walls. Like his brother before him, 
he was now earning, and also spending, a very large income, and 
three years later, upon the death of Percival Pott, he became 
the unchallenged head of his profession in England. To his 
enemies, of whom he had an ample supply, and to the con- 
temporary lampoonists, he was known as the ‘ Golden Calf of 
Leicester Square.’ But his consulting-rooms were thronged 
with fashionable patients, and, despite the honours and degrees 
he had now accumulated, it was typical of the man that the only 
legend upon his door-plate was a plain ‘ John Hunter.’ To 
the end of his life, too, he pursued his research work, devising 
amongst other things a new operation for aneurysm by which 
many thousands of lives must have been saved. In 1789, on 
the death of Robert Adair, he became Surgeon-General and 
Inspector of Hospitals ; and four years later, after a grim struggle 
against increasing infirmities, he died suddenly on October 16 
at St. George’s Hospital. 

It had been a stormy life. Indeed, it was the anger engendered 
by a quarrel that was the immediate cause of his death. And 
for some years he had been in fierce opposition to his surgical 
colleagues at St. George’s. But to his immediate friends, to 
the inner circle of his beloved and adoring disciples, he was the 
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‘ Dear Man,’ the greatest figure of his own or any other surgical 
age. Of his concrete achievements a few have been mentioned, 
and it would be impossible here to give a list of them all. To 
quote from Mr. Peachey, one of his most authoritative historians, 
he was the first to demonstrate the exact nature of the circula- 
tion in crustacea and insects; the organ of hearing in cephalo- 
pods ; the power possessed by molluscs of absorbing their shells ; 
the fact that bees do not collect wax but secrete it ; the physio- 
logical proof of the muscularity of arteries and of the iris of the 
human eye; the post-mortem digestion of the stomach by the 
gastric juice; and the function of the red blood-corpuscles as 
being related to the strength, rather than the repair, of the body. 
To quote Sir Arthur Keith again, he discovered that nerves 
must be of different kinds, otherwise no explanation could be 
given why branches of the first and fifth cranial nerves terminate 
within the same area of the mucous lining of the nose—the first, 
as we now know, subserving the special sense of smell, and the 
fifth that of general sensation. He also enunciated the first 
accurate views as to animal heat—that this was due to decom- 
position, or, as we should now put it, to combustion, going on 
in the body, and that the blood in health had an ultimate standard 
of heat that nothing could increase but some universal con- 
stitutional affection. 

But his chief claim to homage, perhaps, as has already been 
said, lies in his general philosophical outlook. Against an age 
of seething and unproved speculations, and throughout another 
in which they were still dying hard, he stood rock-like for the 
supreme necessity of accurate and first-hand observation. Him- 
self an untiring collector of facts, however seemingly irrelevant, 
his advice to Jenner, ‘ Don’t think ; investigate,’ is as nearly his 
gospel as three words can be. Like all compressions, it is open 
to misinterpretation, since his own was thought of the highest 
order. But it was continually being submitted to the exigent 
tests of the ward, the laboratory, and the dissecting-room. 

John Hunter was first buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
but was later re-interred in Westminster Abbey, largely owing 
to the efforts of Frank Buckland the naturalist, whose father 
was Dean of Westminster. Of his four children two died in 
infancy, and those that survived left no issue. But there are 
few schools to-day, where anatomy, pathology, and surgery are 
taught, that are not peopled with his descendants. His immediate 
pupils—men such as Sir Astley Cooper of Guy’s, Sir William 
Blizard of the London, Sir John Abernethy of St. Bartholomew’s, 
and Sir Anthony Carlisle of Westminster—were not only the most 
brilliant practitioners of the following generation, but carried 
his tradition into every London hospital. How vital that has 
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remained can be gathered from the facts that, year by year, 
before the College of Surgeons there is still delivered by some 
distinguished surgeon a Hunterian oration, and that, in spite 
of the discoveries of Pasteur and Lister, our new conception 
of the evolution of man, the advent of anesthetics and X-rays, 
the name of John Hunter is still alive. 


H. H. BAsHForD. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ACCORDING TO 
MR. STRACHEY 


A CHEAP reprint of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians is 
announced, and gives an opportunity for considering the methods 
by which this admired author has presented his subjects with such 
picturesqueness and such clear-cut precision. For the sake of 
brevity, I here choose only one of his figures, Florence Nightingale, 
and that because in her case I am not confined to the interesting 
process of comparing Mr. Strachey’s words with the original lives 
from which he quotes or derives his material, but happen to have 
a special knowledge, being well acquainted with Sir Edward 
Cook’s Life of her, as a reference in his preface may show, and 
being conversant to some extent with the materials (Miss Nightin- 
gale’s papers) on which very much of it was based. I also knew 
Miss Nightingale, her parents and other relatives, I think I may 
say well, from my childhood in the ’sixties and ’seventies until 
their death. 

It is the first duty of the biographer, we are told in the preface 
to Eminent Victorians, to exclude everything that is redundant 
and nothing that is significant. To begin with trifles: Why 
should Miss Nightingale as a child be made to ‘ put her dog’s 
wounded foot into elaborate splints as if it were a human being ’ ? 
How is this significant ? Let us compare the original. The dog 
was not her dog, but the shepherd’s—not a pet, but a valuable 
working dog. Its leg was badly bruised, and she applied, not 
* elaborate splints as if it were a human being,’ but ordinary hot- 
water fomentations, and so saved its useful life; and unfor- 
tunately the clergyman told this little story after she became 
famous. ‘ If I don’t tell it,’ said Sir Edward Cook, in answer to 
my protests, ‘someone will write to say I have left it out.’ Mr. 
Strachey has not left it out, but he has been so careful as to 
rewrite it, with the purpose (as I infer from the ‘ angle of view ’ he 
expounds) of proving that the child was doing something useless 
because of an overmastering instinct, or mania, for healing man- 
kind. Was all this care worth while ? 

The ‘ local colour ’ of Mr. Strachey’s domestic interior of 1830 
is mostly supplied by himself. It is difficult to think of the dainty 
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Parthe ‘tearing up dolls,’ and if Florence ‘mended them,’ it 
has to be taken on the authority of Mrs. Sarah Tooley.1 These 
children collected shells and flowers, made little paper books, 
copied verses, wrote duty letters. Mrs. Nightingale, who would 
have thought herself above the woolwork of the period, did not 
‘embroider’; she drew. Mr. Nightingale did not ‘ suggest that 
a husband might be advisable’; the mother was the match- 
maker. It does not much matter. Nobody but those who knew 
them is now interested in these minor figures. But if they are 
brought in, why not give the facts ? 

The account of the barrack hospital at Scutari on the whole 
runs splendidly in speed and vigour. But here again Mr. Strachey 
has not been content with the authorities. The-complaint as 
to the hospital orderlies, for instance, was not Mr. Strachey’s 
complaint, that they were ‘a miserable band of convalescent 
soldiers,’ but that they were ordinary N.C.O.’s, willing but 
without hospital training, and that as soon as they had learnt 
something of their job they were claimed for the front.* 

We are told that ‘ eventually the whole business of purveying 
for the hospitals was in effect carried out by Miss Nightingale.’ 
It is quite obvious, even to a hasty reader of the Life, that this 
was not so, and of course it could not have been so. 

Again the writer has, we must suppose, imagined that she set 
up an army uniform clothing factory, as he says she supplied 
the men with boots and trousers. In her own lists we find no 
evidence of such achievements, and there is nothing in the Life to 
suggest them. 

Further on it is said that her report, privately printed, and of 
which probably hardly a copy exists now, except in her family’s 
possession, is ‘ to this day the leading authority on the medical 
administration of armies ’—a claim never before made. Not to 
speak of administrative reorganisations, it would be indeed 
miraculous if the 1860 reforms had sufficed for the Great War. 

The superhuman force which could produce these achieve- 
ments has next to be accounted for. Her ability is granted, but 
what of the character behind it? The signs of a ‘harsh and 
dangerous temper,’ ‘something peevish, something mocking, and 
yet something precise,’ are to be perceived, we learn, in her 
mouth. We naturally refer to the portrait, and we find a poor 
version, from a half-tone block, of a well-known photograph. 
This very photograph is given in Sir Edward Cook’s Life from an 
exquisitely detailed photogravure by Mr. Emery Walker, and the 
result of comparing the two is a conviction that the above adjec- 


2 Author of a popular Life of Miss Nightingale‘written in 1904. 
2 Life of Florence Nightingale, vol. 1, p. 226. 
3 Eminent Vicwrians, 1922 ed., p. 115. 
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tives arise from a free and imaginative rendering of certain defects 
in the process of reproduction. The interpretation is reinforced 
by evidence like the following : 

Once when she had given some direction a doctor ventured to remark that 
the thing could not be done. ‘ But it must be done,’ said Miss Nightingale. 
A chance bystander, who heard the words, never forgot, through all his 
life, the irresistible authority of them. And they were spoken quietly— 
very quietly indeed. 

I have italicised some of Mr. Strachey’s additions to the original 
of this anecdote, which is as follows : 

A Crimean veteran recalled her passing his bed with some doctors, who 
were saying ‘ It can’t be done,’ and her replying quietly ‘ It must be done.’ 
‘I seem to hear her saying it,’ wrote one who knew her well; ‘ there 
seemed to be no appeal from her quiet conclusive manner.’ 


The ‘ one who knew her well ’ was myself, and, as I only heard 
of the incident about half a century after its occurrence from my 
husband (who got it from an old soldier in hospital), the irre- 
sistible authority of the words remembered through all my life is 
out of place. But the significant improvement in the story lies in 
the assertion that Miss Nightingale had ‘ given some direction ’ 
which the doctors contested, whereupon she persisted, against 
their wishes. 

In fact she was careful—she was obliged to be careful—to 
conciliate the doctors, by whose permission alone she was allowed 
to work in the wards in their charge. What she did in the hospitals 
was done under medical authority, though doubtless not without 
suggestion and persuasion. Sir Edward Cook has amply explained 
this, and documented his account. The obvious interpretation of 
the little incident is that there was something the doctors would 
have liked to do, but despaired of doing, and that she promised to 
get it done. There is nothing to suggest that it was a clumsy 
attempt to browbeat and override her superiors. 

She was able, it appears, to issue orders even when uncon- 
scious. This is the eloquent description of Miss Nightingale’s 
mania for writing : 

She was attacked by fever, and for a moment came very near to death. 
Yet she worked on ; if she could not move, she could at least write; and 
write she did until her mind had left her, and after it had left her, in what 
seemed the delirious trance of death itself, she still wrote. 


Reading this admirably written sentence, one is swept away to 
believe it possible to write in the delirious trance of death itself. 
But, alas, two little bits of paper, perhaps not thirty words in 
all, were the origin of this passage. I was interested in the two 
scraps, evidently written during her illness in the hut at Balaklava, 
and pointed them out to Sir Edward Cook. 
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After this the temperature grows hotter. Miss Nightingale’s 
“very quiet ’ way is no longer in evidence, and we come on to her 
‘fury,’ her ‘ violent struggle,’ her ‘ terrible rage,’ her ‘ acrimony,’ 
“demoniac frenzy,’ ‘ bitter smile,’ etc. They are as picturesque 
as her capacity for writing in the delirious trance of death itself, 
and as unrelated to the evidence of her contemporaries, or the 
Life. 

Miss Nightingale’s papers, containing an extraordinarily full 
record, were handed over to Sir Edward Cook without selection, 
and he consulted many persons who had known her. His 
materials, as he explained, were treated with an impartiality 
stipulated by himself and willingly agreed to by her family. It 
is impossible to recapitulate the Life in these few pages. I can 
only say that there is nothing to suggest that her success was due 
to furious raging, and, as adequate quotation is impossible, I may 
perhaps be allowed to make a small supplement from my own 
knowledge, to show that the ‘ demoniac frenzy ’ is Mr. Strachey’s 
original contribution to her reputation. 

It is not easy to convey what constitutes the outward force of 
a great personality. Perhaps the most familiar characteristics of 
a leader of men are calm and control under heavy responsibility 
and at critical times. A man, or a woman, who can prevail by 
force of character and wisdom of conduct need not rage and 
struggle or go into demoniac frenzies or resort to sardonic grins 
and the rest. Florence Nightingale had this gift of calm. She 
had something much more compelling than frenzy—an extra- 
ordinarily persuasive and charming and conquering personality, 
almost impossible to resist, and capable of clothing the dullest .of 
reforms with interest. I remember well her manner in speaking 
of things she disapproved. The words came out a little more 
quickly than usual. The voice was the same sweet voice, but on a 
rather lower note. There was nothing in the least acrimonious or 
uncontrolled, not even anything cold or bitter, nothing that could 
give offence. You were made to think. And if it was a thing 
very sure to her, there was the quiet, conclusive manner already 
mentioned. One might not always agree with what she said, but 
the way in which she said it had a constant charm. 

People in authority (and hers was, after the war, the more 
difficult position of responsibility without authority) have their 
relaxations. Her relaxations were her private notes and a diary, 
and in them she sometimes wrote with what may seem to less 
responsible and more indifferent people an exaggerated indigna- 
tion or despair. I admit with pleasure, not being so easily shocked 
as the author of Eminent Victorians, that some of her business 
letters were, for a purpose, what she called ‘ fierce,’ and that in 
private she called Mrs. Bridgeman ‘ Mother Brickbat ’ (should it 
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be explained that this is a joke ?) and a certain K.C.B., in a private 
letter and with a purpose, ‘ Knight of Crimean Burial-grounds,’ 
The more proper of the Victorians, like Mr. Strachey, thought 
this ‘ terrible.’ 

No doubt she was formidable to many people, as all strong 
characters are who have to meet and overcome opposition ; and 
no doubt some people who were weak opponents or interested 
opponents hated her. No doubt, as Sir Edward Cook has shown 
to the extreme of plain speaking, there were certain times during 
her long working life when, in her constant sense of responsibility 
for the reforms, she, a woman habitually considerate to excess, 
showed herself inconsiderate to some of her fellow-workers in a 
way that their friends in some cases resented. But why go into 
detail? Mr. Strachey has greatly simplified matters in account- 
ing for her achievements by a demoniac frenzy. He has a 
medizval witch-finder’s capacity for picturesque and dramatic 
discovery. 

The association of Manning with Newman was, we are told in 
another sketch, ‘the meeting of the eagle and the dove ; there 
was a hovering, a swoop, and then the quick beak and the relent- 
less talons did their work.’ 

Florence Nightingale, too, we learn, was hatched as ‘an 
eagle,’ but her friendship with Sidney Herbert is that of the 
‘tigress’ with the ‘stag.’ An unusual stag, surely, who so 
willingly and so long frequented the lair of the tigress, giving 
every chance for the quick claws and the relentless jaws to do 
their work. 

To come to details of the behaviour of the tigress-eagle: the 
words about Sidney Herbert, ‘ beaten by Ben Hawes,’ ‘ a worse 
disgrace than the hospitals at Scutari,’ are represented as an out- 
burst of rage uttered to Lord Herbert himself at their last inter- 
view. These words, or ot these words, but words something like 
them, were actually written, not spoken, and they were addressed 
not to Lord Herbert, but to Sir John McNeill. They were these : 


What strikes me in this great defeat more painfully even than the loss 
to the army is the triumph of the bureaucracy over the leaders—the poli- 
tical aristocracy who at least advocate higher principles. A Sidney 
Herbert beaten by a Ben Hawes is a greater humiliation really (as a matter 
of principle) than the disaster of Scutari. 


This reads rather differently from ‘ “‘ It is a worse disgrace ”’—her 
full rage burst forth at last—* a worse disgrace than the hospitals 
at Scutari.”’ 4 
Of ‘ disgrace’ she neither spoke nor wrote to Lord Herbert or 
to anyone. Her words to Lord Herbert himself did not touch on 
Scutari at all, but arose from their talk about Cavour, who had 
* Eminent Victorians, 1922, p. 160. 
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just died. She wrote of them in another letter, to Harriet 
Martineau : 

And I too was hard upon him. I told him that Cavour’s death was a 
blow to European liberty, but that a greater blow was that Sidney Herbert 
should be beaten upon his own ground by a bureaucracy. I told him that 
no man in my day had thrown away so noble a game with all the winning 
cards in his hands. And his angelic temper with me, at the same time that 
he felt what I said was true, I shall never forget. 


By mixing the two passages and supplying ‘colour’ and 
exclamation marks Mr. Strachey gets what is called a ‘ dramatic ’ 
scene. The real pain and sadness of this last interview he does 
not see. It is too quiet for him. Instead we are given his two 
special creations ‘ raging ’ and ‘ quivering ’ at each other. 

On the page before we have a small instance of Mr. Strachey’s 
readiness to seize opportunities. Sir Edward Cook wrote of the 
final effort to reorganise the War Office as ‘ one fight more, the 
best and the last.’ In quoting Browning, he foreshadowed that 
this was to be the last fight of the two friends in another sense 
than they knew. Mr. Strachey has liked and lifted the allusion, 
making it more telling by transferring it from Sir Edward Cook 
to Miss Nightingale: ‘ ‘‘ One fight more, the best and the last,” 
she said.’5 But unfortunately he did not remember that Miss 
Nightingale could not have quoted Prospice in 1861, as it was not 
published till 1864. 

A figure which is reduced to the dimensions of a mouse to 
enhance the ‘ terrific ’ qualities of the tigress-eagle is that of Dr. 
Sutherland. He ‘ surrendered to her purposes literally the whole 
of his life.’ In fact, as paid member of the permanent Army 
Sanitary Commission, he had his own place at the War Office and 
his own official duties. But much of his work was hers also, and 
thus there were frequent interviews and notes, while by a personal 
arrangement between them he became her private secretary during 
such time as he could spare from his leisure. In this way he 
occasionally helped with the reception of the most important 
visitors. Hence a vivid picture of the enslavement of this War 
Office official, whom we are assured she kept in her dining-room, 
where he ‘ interviewed callers,’ apparently acting as parlourmaid 
as well as full-time private secretary. 


Sometimes word came down that Miss Nightingale was just well enough 
to see one of her visitors. The fortunate man was led up, was ushered, 
trembling, into the shaded chamber, and, of course, could never afterwards 
forget the interview. 


Except that visitors went upstairs, all this is an effort of 
imagination. Miss Nightingale had the usual consideration for 


5 Eminent Victorians, 1922, p. 159. 
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the time of other busy people. She was punctilious about it, 
There were no imploring callers downstairs hanging on her plea- 
sure. She never saw people, whether for business or friendship, 
except by appointment, and never kept them waiting. As for the 
‘shaded chamber,’ this is a really wonderful invention. Florence 
Nightingale was the first conspicuous advocate of light and sun as 
means of health, and, to describe the shaded chamber, I may say 
that the shade of a hat was welcome when one visited her, so 
strong was the glare of light and, on fine days, of sun in which she 
lived, Sir Edward Cook mentioned that the walls of her room 
were white, that there were no blinds or curtains, and that it was 
full of light. It faces south and has large windows, as anyone 
may still see from Park Lane, though the house, 10, South Street, 
so long left standing for her use, is now about to be pulled down. 

It is impossible to go on through further draughts of the 
miraculous (such as the mystery of ‘ mighty provinces at her 
feet ’), and, on the other hand, further examples of the demoniacal, 
such as the figurative interview with Dr. Sutherland (so capable 
of taking care of himself), in which she ‘ grins sardonically ’ and 
he ‘shivers in his shoes.’ It is unnecessary to give specimens 
of the ‘ bitter railing’ and the ‘ virulent invective’ which Mr. 
Strachey (safely abstaining from quotation) finds in her melancholy 
account of a girl’s life in her time—the carriage exercise, the long 
morning visits, the woolwork, the turning over prints; many 
passages from the book in question have been published. Mr. 
Strachey’s grudge against it extends to describing it as appearing 
‘in close print,’ whereas it is in unusually large print with ample 
margins. But we may note the description of the wise and 
entertaining little book Notes on Nursing as an account of the 
‘besetting sins of the sisterhood’ written with ‘the detailed 
acrimony and vindictive relish of a Swift.’ The book is not 
about ‘the sisterhood,’ which hardly existed then—1859—unless 
in the shape of Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig, but about home nursing 
by the patient’s family. 

The final paragraphs of the sketch relate to Mr. Strachey’s dis- 
covery that in old age Miss Nightingale ‘ was reduced to com- 
pliance and complacency . . . accepted small compliments with 
gratitude, and indulged in sentimental friendships with young 
girls.’ This last theory of sentimental friendships one can only 
suppose rests on some family letters quoted by Sir Edward Cook. 
These letters were not written in old age, as the dates show, nor 
were any but a very few of the ‘ Addresses to Nurses ’ which he 
calls in evidence. We may remark that any signs that Miss 
Nightingale showed affectionate care for her nurses and family 
would have ruined the conception of the tigress-eagle ; whereas 
in old age, with a taste for flattery thrown in, they make what 
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journalists call a ‘dramatic contrast.’ Mr. Strachey’s vivid 
imagination is at work again, and there is, as usual, a very good 
reason for its activity. 

Throughout the sketch, his imaginative incidents and touches 
all go to heighten the portrait, as, for the purposes of popular 
and entertaining biography, it has been recreated. The woman 
who has been made a plaster saint is to be shown, without regard 
to mere evidence, as possessed by a demon of rage and fury, 
which is done partly by a pretty selection of epithets chosen at 
will, and partly, as I have shown, by rewriting passages of the 
original which are not spicy enough. Sir Edward Cook’s Life 
disposed of the mythical figure and left in its place a very human 
personality. But the Life was not for the many, and Mr. Strachey 
could not resist the temptation to go a step further. What fun, 
he seems to have said to himself, to turn the saint into a fiend! 
Such an attempt, one would suppose, might overreach itself, but 
he has made it. This is Mr. Strachey’s ‘angle of view.’ Is the 
result biography ? 

ROSALIND NASH. 
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AUSTRALIA’S ELFIN WARBLERS 


STAND in a forest of Eastern Australia on a bright day in early 
spring, and you may hear a fairy bird voice float from a tree-top 
—a delicate, ethereal voice, in which plaintiveness sweetens to 
spirituality. It is the sweetly-sad melody that Keats knew : 


As if soft Pity, with unusual stress, 
Had touch’d her plaintive lute, and thou, being by, 
Hadst caught the tones, nor suffer’d them to die. ... 


Perhaps, as the melody of the white-throated warbler filters 
through a sympathetic mind, that mind will toy with minor 
mysteries of the ages ; will gather from the elfin voice the secret 
of how some sixty species of small, weak-winged birds came to be 
scattered throughout far-flung islands, from Borneo in the north- 
west and the Philippines in the north, through New Guinea and 
Australia to New Zealand and the lonely Chatham Islands in the 
east; will return to an age, possibly pre-dating the coming of 
man, when all these insular areas were more or less united, with 
the present Australian continent as the central portion; will 
reflect, too, upon the vagaries of a new-risen sea that cut this 
great land mass asunder; and, gazing up the following ages, 
will watch the tricks of Time and Nature operating the evolu- 
tionary process on the isolated birds, cutting them into groups, 
sub-dividing those groups, and, finally, modifying the biological 
gambol and allowing the species generally to retain such stability 
as they possess to-day. 

There is an element of ‘laughter’ in warblers’ voices, but 
this suggests animation without ecstasy; rarely does one of 
these birds turn itself into a musical alarm-clock, as do the tits 
and the wrens. And is it not this hint of uncertainty, this lack of 
dogmatism, in the voice of the white-throated warbler particularly, 
that constitutes much of the charm of its song ? 

Probably the little dryad is a good deal more certain of itself 
than its melody suggests to human minds, but the fact is that the 
pretty quaver creates an appeal lacking in stronger and richer 
bird melodies. You hear, as it were, an unbodied voice, and 
immediately you think of a fairy strayed into a new world and 
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trying bravely to sing himself into contentment with a strange 
environment. In short, and to vary the image slightly, it is a 
kind of elfin ‘ Lochaber no More.’ How felicitous, then, was the 
conception of the ornithologist of old who bestowed on these 
fairy-voiced birds the generic name Gerygone—t.e., born of sound. 
Theocritus speaks of maidens gerugonai. A poet of England 
mused upon a bird note: ‘Shall I call thee bird, or but a 
wandering voice?’ Mark the pleasant affinity. 

Among all Australian birds I know no group that so deserve 
the adjective endearing as do these tiny warblers. Butterfly 
smallness and symmetry, sweetness and ‘airiness’ of voice, 
activity of movement, high skill in home-making, charm of 
environment, sound economic qualities, and ancient lineage— 
these attributes of the Gerygones, together with a considerable 
measure of mystery attached to their evolution and distribution, 
are calculated to arrest the attention of the mildest bird student 
amongst us. 

Elder ornithologists termed them ‘ flyeaters.’ The name is 
inadequate, however, and of late we have returned to that used 
by Alfred Russel Wallace. Yet the term ‘ warbler’ is not suffi- 
ciently definite. We have it applied also to many widely differing 
small birds, just as it has been applied, seemingly more or less at 
random, to widely differing birds in almost every part of the world 
ranging from a large group of tiny birds in America to several 
considerably bigger birds in Europe. All of which prompts a 
query as to what really is a warbler. 

Is there any recognised principle that should guide us in the 
bestowal of this happy name on a bird or group of birds? Perhaps 
the best definition on the point is one suggested by Mr. Warde 
Fowler, who observed that the word warble is generally used of 
birds’ singing in a sense which may be guessed from Milton’s 
reference to ‘melodious murmurs.’ ‘ The word,’ he said, ‘ seems 
to express a kind of singing which is soft, continuous, and legato.’ 
And Mr. W. H. Hudson has added, approvingly : ‘ It is precisely 
because they sing in this way that several of our smaller British 
songsters, including the blackcap and willow-wren, have received 
the English generic name of warbler.’ 

Accepting this basis as felicitous—and it is rather better 
grounded than the dictionary definition of a warbler as ‘ one who 
or that which warbles ’—I doubt whether any birds at all have a 
better claim to be termed warblers than the tiny gerygonine birds 
of Australia. Certainly their position in this respect is stronger 
than that of any other local genus. The voice of our reed-warbler, 
for instance, neglects each of Mr. Warde Fowler’s requirements in 
a warbler ; it is strong, rather staccato than legato, and continuous 
only in a richly conversational manner. The grass-warbler and 
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the rock-warbler, no less contemptuous of the groupings of 
man, are content chiefly to pipe and whistle in their sound. And 
as for Gerygone’s nearest relatives, the robust tits, or thornbills, 
they, it would seem, have gathered more optimistic tendencies 
than their congeners in the evolutionary climb; the voice of 
the common yellow-tail, for example, is comparatively loud 
(rather too loud for our present purpose), and entirely volatile, 
sprightly, joyous, suggesting nothing so much as the laughing 
chatter of young girls. 

Among the so-called warblers of other lands, possibly the tiny 
Dendroicas (and kindred genera) of America approach closest to 
the Gerygones in appearance and feeding habits. But we have it 
on American authority that none of the warblers of that country 
is noted as a songster, whereas in Australia the warbling of the 
‘flyeaters’ has won for several of them the name of ‘ native 
canary.’ Personally I know only one species of these birds 
whose notes do not attain the dignity of connected and assured 
melody. 

In the next breath it has to be admitted that Australia’s elfin 
warblers are not nearly so familiar as appears to be the case with 
America’s warblers. Indeed, the quaint fact is that no one knows 
how many species Australia contains. John Gould (1865) listed 
a mere half-dozen. A. J. Campbell (1900), the next author with 
authority, gave the number as ‘ eight or nine,’ but was quite un- 
decided about three species. The official Check-List of the Royal 
Australasian Ornithologists’ Union (1913) named ten species and 
mentioned three other ‘ possibilities.’ Gregory M. Mathews, in 
his extensive Birds of Australia (1920), split Gerygone into four 
genera, with a total of twelve species. I have since shown that 
Mathews dropped G. flavida to sub-specific rank through a mis- 
apprehension ; therefore his total will be thirteen. Against this 
the second edition of the R.A.O.U. Check-List, recently published, 
retains all the gerygonine birds in one genus, and limits the 
number, doubtfully, to eleven. It is to be expected, in view of 
this amiable tangle, that Mathews does not dogmatise about his 
sub-divisions. He offers these ‘without any conclusion as to 
finality,’ and adds a plea for field investigation. For, he says, 
these birds seem to be in somewhat the same case as Palearctic 
warblers, many of which are precisely alike in appearance, but 
which prove to be quite distinct species when their habits are 
known. 

Setting aside the point whether the scientific or the esthetic 
interest makes chief demand for the study of these little warblers, 
it is sufficiently obvious that much remains to be ascertained in 
respect of the birds, both as a group and individually. We know, 
with some certainty, the approximate distribution of Gerygones 
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throughout Australia. We know that, curiously enough, none 
has found its way to Tasmania; that the inland or western 
warbler ranges throughout the interior of the continent, and has 
its stronghold in Western Australia; that the white-throated 
warbler inhabits some 3000 miles of forest country adjacent to the 
east coast and extends along the northern seaboard into Western 
Australia ; that the brown warbler frequents perhaps 1000 miles 
of jungle near the east coast ; and that all other species (eight or 
nine) are confined to coastal areas in or near the tropics. But 
we do not know, with authority, very much concerning their 
movements—whether, for instance, any of them obey an age-old 
impulse to follow ancient land lines with the ebb and flow of the 
seasons. Certainly some species are stationary. Some others 
may be migratory or semi-migratory. I do not think that any 
fall into the category of ‘ gipsy-migrants’; they are too weak- 
winged—and possibly too ‘ aristocratic ’—to wander aimlessly. 
Yet it is astonishing how far certain small birds, equipped with 
only the scantiest of wings, can travel when the spirit moves 
them; wherefore, when attributing early ancestry to small- 
winged birds confined to islands that were cut asunder very long 
ago, it is necessary to make reservations, remembering that, 
within the memory of white men, silvereyes were wafted from 
Australia 1000 miles across the Tasman Sea and have since 
become thoroughly established in New Zealand. 

John Gould, the Englishman who named many of the Gerygone 
warblers some eighty years ago, regarded the white-throated 
species as a stationary bird. A. J. North (writing in 1900) 
described it as ‘strictly migratory.’ Both were wrong. The 
‘bush canary’ is a semi-migrant. The main body of the birds 
flows north and south according to season, but probably the 
distance covered is not great in any case ; certainly the migration 
is not so emphatic as that of America’s little warblers. Moreover, 
instances occur in which white-throats do not migrate at all. I 
was accustomed to see the species all the year through in Southern 
Queensland; odd pairs are occasionally seen about Sydney 
during the cool months ; and when watching them in Northern 
Victoria I was told that ‘ bush canaries’ often brave the winter 
in the locality, which is sometimes very stern. I hesitate to 
suggest whether this attitude to the seasons indicates that the 
white-throat is losing or has not fully acquired the migratory 
habit. At all events, it is not a true migrant, for the species may 
be found breeding at both ends of the continent, outside which it 
does not venture. 

Whether any of the other ten or a dozen warblers have 
migratory tendencies no one seems to know. I suspect the 
unfamiliar large-billed warbler, of the far north, in this regard. 
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A friend living in tropical Queensland tells me of a small brown 
bird, the possessor of ‘ a beautiful song, quite out of the common,’ 
which is known locally by the aboriginal name of ‘ jan-da-berry,’ 
* Jan-da-berry pee-ta, pee-ta,’ the little creature calls, in a high- 
pitched whistle, when it returns each year; and always the 
residents are alert for the melody. The bird arrives with the 
first general rains, about the end of December, and stays until the 
end of April. The nest, a large one, is suspended, and generally 
built in débris left on branches by floods. The latter point, as to 
the curious and distinctive nest, seems to identify the ‘ jan-da- 
berry’ definitely as the large-billed warbler, which in some 
localities goes by the name of ‘ flood-bird.’ But we had not 
recognised this species as a migrant. It does not visit Southern 
Australia. Where does it go? To New Guinea, probably ; for 
it is a strange fact that several kinds of birds come from New 
Guinea to Northern Queensland to breed, and return in the 
autumn, whereas climate and conditions in both places are 
practically the same the year through. If the ‘ jan-da-berry’ 
is a traveller of this kind it is the smallest of the tropical migrants, 
and the wonder is how the little wings take the bird across Torres 
Strait. 

In the matter of nests and eggs there is general similarity 
between the warblers and what are apparently their nearest 
relatives, the purely Australian birds known as tits, or thornbills. 
The homes are suspended, side-entranced, and usually hooded, 
and nearly always carry a graceful ‘ tail,’ which may be as much 
as 6 inches long. But with each species there are fanciful little 
variations in the nests—fancies which are sometimes stressed by 
individual members of the one species. In all cases the eggs 
are white and pink, but several of the tits lay larger clutches 
than the two or three eggs which content the warblers—a casual 
indication of the ‘ proletarian ’ tendencies of the more ‘ modern 
birds. 

Another instance of the straining of the original tie between 
the warblers and the tits may be noted in the feeding methods. 
Both groups are strictly insectivorous, of course (and thereby of 
marked economic value to man), but some of the tits have gone 
to the ground for their food. Who could imagine seeing the 
fragile warblers, essentially light-winged dryads of the trees, 
feasting on the ground ? 

So much for the warblers as a group. Let us look more 
directly now at individual species, five of which I have had the 
pleasure of meeting, in divers portions of the great Australian 
continent. He of the white throat and yellow breast, the winsome 
sprite often termed ‘ bush canary,’ or ‘ native canary,’ has been 
indicated earlier as the chief bird of the group in Australia. This 
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species, indeed, is the only one at all familiar to bird watchers 
generally, though to many of them it is little more than a 
wandering voice. It is common in the forest areas of Eastern 
Australia, notably so in Queenslend. In Victoria, where until a 
few years ago it was supposed to be non-existent, it appears 
to be confined to a favourable portion of the north-east. 
Perhaps the elfin voice is best known in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney. The beauty of this chief city of Australia is largely 
derived from its sandstone, and throughout the sandstone area 
grows a vegetation that meets the tiny bird’s requirements ; 
wherefore, the suburban householder may occasionally hear a 
fairy song on the fringe of his orderly garden. Certainly the 
melody of the white-throated warbler, if not the bird itself, is as 
definite as any calendar in announcing the coming of September 
to Sydney. 

The white-throated warbler breeds in the period from August 
to December. You may see its long, pendulous nest at heights 
varying from 5 to 50 feet. Lofty situations are not greatly 
favoured ; I have only once observed a nest in an inaccessible 
position. That was in a Queensland coastal forest. A veteran 
entomological colleague thought he had located a cluster of 
insects aloft, but presently we saw two birds flit to the material 
and one begin to weave while the other supplied incidental 
music. This method seems to be general among the warblers ; 
the female works while the little lord sings and prettily quivers 
his wings. 

I saw this wing-quivering to particular advantage on another 
August day in Queensland, when the airy warble led to the 
finding of a nest, hanging 30 feet up near the top of a sapling. 
The cradle seemed to be nearly completed, and was apparently 
having its lining or trimmings added, although the long tail was 
not finished. One bird, evidently the female, was doing all the 
work at the nest. She hunted rapidly about branches, and even 
fluttered at the tips of bits of bark, for soft material. When she 
returned to the nest the male bird also came along. He did not 
enter the home, but sat alongside, quivering his wings rapidly and 
singing, singing, singing. Her ladyship was too busy even to 
quiver the wings. Her tail, however, kept up the constant 
twitching typical of the warblers. Oncea spine-billed honey-eater 
came into the nesting tree and both birds darted at him, their 
beaks clipping angrily. When I twittered to the warblers the 
little sprites came very close, and still one of them maintained 
that constant twitching of the wings. 

Yet another reminiscence of the ‘ bush canary’ belongs to a 
tea-tree glade near Brisbane. A pair of the birds built at a height 
of about 6 feet in an acacia (wattle) tree. When I first saw the 
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nest, on October 6, it was very ragged, but the tail was well 
developed. Nearly a fortnight later, when there were three eggs 
in the cradle, the birds (or one of them) were still bringing building 
material ; I saw the female carry fibres to the nest and then sit 
on the eggs. How charming she looked in that setting, her small, 
alert head and white throat showing out of the side entrance, 
below the hood of the shapely home! I was absent for a fortnight 
after that, and on my return the nest contained only one egg and 
apparently was deserted. Presently, however, one of the warblers 
appeared and began to reconstruct the home. A few days later 
the birds were missing again, and there was an ugly hole in the 
rear of the nest. 

What is it that wrecks warblers’ homes in this manner? I 
have met several instances of the kind among different species 
and have had others brought under notice. It can scarcely be 
cuckoos which tear out the backs of the nests, tor the vandalism 
sometimes happens when young are being tended. And as for 
large birds on malice bent, it does not seem possible that these 
could rest either on the swaying nests or the very slender branches 
on which the homes are placed. May it not be that, in some cases 
at least, the warblers themselves are responsible for the damage ; 
that they become, on occasions, sensible of the danger lying 
latent in a cuckoo’s egg, and, being unable to lift the egg out of 
the deep chamber, tear a hole in the back of the nest in order 
to do so? 

Reflection upon the influence of cuckoos on small birds leads 
naturally to a consideration of another yellow-breasted warbler, 
the fairy bird of Central Queensland. This warbler is strongly 
suggestive of the familiar white-throat, but the yellow washes up 
to the chin ; also, the bird is smaller and less definite in song. 
A pretty tangle existed over many years, and many learned men 
were led astray, owing to the fairy warbler, in both sexes, strongly 
resembling the female of another yellow-breasted warbler, 
namely, the black-throat, a dainty creature which lives further 
north again, and which was first discovered by A. R. Wallace in 
the Aru Islands. We cleared up the doubtful point recently, and 
are able to show that the fairy warbler inhabits about 500 miles 
of heavy coastal vegetation, from Central Queensland northwards, 
while its close relative, the black-throat, belongs to the fastnesses 
of Cape York and the islands further north. 

In my view, the most interesting points about both the fairy 
and black-throated warblers centre upon their nesting habits. A 
cradle once used by a pair of ‘ fairies ’ hangs beside my desk at the 
moment. It is a wonderful example of the skill of small birds in 
home-making. Constructed generally on lines approved by all 
of these warblers, the nest is not so elongated as that of the better- 
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known white-throat. The tail is shorter and the body as round 
as a tennis-ball (to which it approximates in size), and the hood, 
or verandah, is stressed to a remarkable degree ; when the mother 
bird clings to the entrance of the nesting cavity she cannot be 
seen from without. 

What is the reason for such development ? Have the fairy 
and the black-throated warblers—for the Cape York bird also 
constructs a large verandah—adopted this in an endeavour to 
escape the attention of cuckoos? If so, the method is not 
successful, for the bronze cuckoo of the north parasitises these 
birds’ homes to the same embarrassing degree as is the case with 
southern warblers. (Of four pairs of fairy warblers which I have 
seen housekeeping at least two pairs had been burdened with 
young cuckoos ; the eggs in the other two nests were not lifted 
out for examination.) 

Another remarkable development in the nesting conduct of 
these warblers of tropic forests is that they frequently hang their 
cradles within a few inches of the nests of wasps. A confirmed 
practice such as this stimulates further reflection. Is it that the 
birds have become aware of the defensive value of the insects ? 
And if so, how was the knowledge acquired and how is it passed 
on? I am not seeking idle affinities, but consideration of this 
subject recalls naturally an authoritative report that young 
black-throated warblers possess four peculiar head-plumes, which 
they are able to erect and quiver vigorously. ‘ When one looks 
into a nest these head-plumes are put into motion by the birds, 
and remind one of a number of caterpillars waving about.’ 

Altogether, then, it would seem that these tropical warblers 
are possessed of extraordinary defensive impulses. Why? Re- 
membering that warblers of the open forests and coastal fringes 
do not construct large verandahs, do not seek the society of wasps, 
and do not (as far as is known) flaunt head-plumes in babyhood, 
one wonders whether the jungle environment of the tropic warblers 
has influenced the creation of these abnormal attributes, But the 
fairy warbler patronises open forests as well as ‘ scrub’; I have 
seen nests of the species in more or less exposed situations, and 
have heard one sing in association with its white-throated relative, 
bird of sunlit spaces. 

Puzzled by this problem, one turns for guidance to the brown 
warbler. Here is another denizen of dark places, but one with a 
much greater southern extension than the jungle-loving yellow- 
breasts. The nest of this bird is a beautiful little structure. Built 
of dark material and ornamented with lichen, it is shaped similarly 
to that of the fairy warbler, but the hood is not nearly so sweeping ; 
it is more like a tunnel. Nor is the pretty home ever hung near a 
wasps’ nest ; at least, not one of the many I have examined has 
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been so placed. Perhaps the brown warbler’s defence lies, first, 
in the darkly-protective colour of the nest, which makes it part of 
the jungle symphony, and, secondly, in the fact that the home- 
site, whenever possible, is one of the pliable, thorn-studded 
lawyer-vines. What mammal or reptile could climb to such a 
situation ? 

As to the voice of the brown warbler, surely there is no weaker 
song in the whole group. If life in the jungle has modified the song 
of the ‘ fairy ’ bird (by comparison with the white-throat), it has 
dealt even more unkindly with the little brown bird, whose voice 
has fallen to a feeble twitter. ‘What is it ? What is it ?’ the bird 
said to one listener. Another observer, steeped in book-lore, 
heard it phrase its own technical name, ‘ Ge-ryg-on-e, Ge- 
ryg-on-e!’ Yet another interpreted the call thus, ‘ Two-tid-ed-ed, 
Two-tid-ed-ed, Two-tid-ed-ed!’ And for a further illustration 
of the amazingly varied appeal which certain bird-calls have to 
different human ears—for all these people listened to similar 
notes—there is the ‘ citron-cit, citron-cit !’ which some bush- 
dwellers in South-Eastern Queensland ascribe to the little bird. 
Indeed, on one mountain the brown warbler has long been 
fraternally known as the ‘ citron-bird.’ 

How such a modest vocalist as this came to be confounded 
with the ‘ singing flyeater,’ or vice versd, is something of a puzzle. 
For while the brown warbler is rarely, if ever, found outside thick 
jungle, the grey bird, which bears the name cantator, is distinctly 
a lover of mangroves. About Brisbane it ‘ spills over’ from the 
edges of the bay and the river into garden trees ; wherefore it has 
become familiar as the ‘Queensland canary.” When in more 
formal vein we term it the mangrove-warbler. Queerly enough, 
it was only a few years ago (in 1908) that a student chanced upon 
the fact that this sprite, one of the commonest native birds fre- 
quenting the Queensland capital, was ‘ new ’—a rather good jest 
against bird-men generally! Since then we have come to know 
that the species only gets a few miles into New South Wales, but 
reaches at least 400 miles northward, to Central Queensland. 
Possibly that area marks the parting of the ways; there are 
warblers in the mangroves of Northern Queensland, but it seems 
doubtful whether they are precisely the same kind. If not, we 
may take it that the little cantator covers about 500 miles of coast 
line, approximately the same extent (though not the same area) 
as is occupied by the fairy warbler. 

What a charming song is that of the mangrove-warbler !| How 
spontaneous it is, how bright, how tender. How it repulses the 
slimy unpleasantness of tidal streams, with their heavy man- 
groves and myriads of mosquitoes. Possibly it is a whistling 
warble (or a warbling whistle) rather than a song. When first I 
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heard one of these birds I took the whistle to be that of a small 
boy making holiday. Yet one cannot overlook the under-current 
of gerygonine hesitancy in the stream of melody. You note this 
in the tentative chatter which often precedes the song ; you note 
it again at times when the song breaks, or when it is so varied as 
almost to approximate to that of the white-throated warbler. 
Similarly, it would appear that the melody of the western warbler 
occasionally approaches that of the white-throat. An inland 
ornithologist has said that he cannot distinguish between the 
songs of these two species I found no such difficulty on the sole 
occasion of meeting the inland bird. Its song seemed to me to be 
midway between the warble of the white-throat and the happier 
melody, tending to a whistle, of the mangrove-warbler. There 
have been occasions, however, at points near the coast, when I 
was in doubt as to whether the white-throated or the mangrove 
bird was singing; their songs are usually well defined, but it 
seems to be easy for them to return to something approaching a 
common tongue. But they do not often fraternise ; I have rarely 
heard both singing at the same time, and only twice seen repre- 
sentatives of the two kinds working in the one tree. 

It was always a peculiar pleasure to search along tidal creeks 
for nests of mangrove-warblers on the bright mornings of August 
and September in Southern Queensland. I found them frequently, 
usually situated at from a foot above high tide to 20 feet aloft. 
Here, again, is bird architecture seen at its best. For the swinging 
cradle is dainty in the extreme, and the material is sewn or matted 
very closely ; the hood is present, but it does not cover the 
entrance. In a particular case a pair of birds took cotton-wool 
and feathers from a neighbouring yard, and caused their nest to 
resemble a dainty wreath. 

Sometimes I carried a camera to the nests of the mangrove- 
warblers, but it was not always possible to get within range. In 
one instance I took the liberty of using string to hold the nest 
branch back a short distance from the water ; nevertheless, that 
thick, ugly tide was well up to my waist before the anxious little 
birds summoned up courage to return. Meanwhile, the juveniles 
asserted their rights in a spirited piping, and presently one poked 
out an inquiring head. It was a quaint sight, for the head was 
covered with white pin-feathers, suggesting an animated pin- 
cushion stuck with thistledown. Only one parent fed the babes ; 
the other, presumably the male, crept about nearby, lifting and 
twinkling its wings most prettily. And both of them sang so 
spiritedly. They sang when their beaks were full of insects, and 
were musical even in their ‘ charring’ protests at this rude dis- 
turbance of their sylvan peace. 

What matters it when or how the ancestors of these little 
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birds came to this land? For when all is said their presence 
and activities to-day and to-morrow are the salient facts ; and 
so long as they continue to charm with the eloquence of their 
songs, their wings, their every movement, who shall deny them 
to be the sweetest little birds in the Southern Hemisphere ? 


A. H. CHISHOLM 
Sydney. 
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OnE of the penalties of being in any way ‘ middle’ is that of 
receiving most of the blame or ridicule earned by one’s forbears 
or one’s descendants. It is true that the Middle Ages indulged in 
habits and customs which seem to us topsy-turvy to the point of 
being ludicrous ; but in fairness to a period which, if it did nothing 
more, provided a good many of the fundamentals governing our 
modern outlook, we should at least inquire into their origins and 
into the manner of their death. 

This article then sets out to sketch one example of medieval 
topsy-turvydom. It is the custom—not without its amusing 
aspects—of haling animals before a human court and subjecting 
them to human jurisdiction; a custom astounding enough 
perhaps, yet logical—commonsense, even—when it is borne in 
mind that the medizval inherited from the world of ancient 
learning, not as a popular tradition, but as an axiom of science, 
the belief that animals employ the same thought processes and 
are actuated by the same motives as man. 

Aristotle’s History of Animals contains much that helps to 
explain the medieval point of view, as also does Pliny’s Natural 
History. According to Pliny, the elephant worships the stars, 
possesses a sense of justice, and enjoys an impulse towards 
mercy ; the lion, besides being courageous, can be grateful, 
though the lioness is cunning in the extreme in concealing her 
amours with the leopard ; the crocodile opens its jaws wide so 
that its teeth may be picked by a friendly bird; and fishes 
indulge in all sorts of wily devices to escape the hooks and nets 
of anglers. 

Such authorities as these did but give sanction and permanence 
to a belief which survived the break-up of the Roman Empire, 
and, like so many other errors, permeated the Dark, and wholly 
credulous, Ages ; and permeation was doubtless the more easy 
and complete since the philosophy of the Druids and other cults 
formidable in early western Europe seems to have attributed a 
soul to every object, animate or inanimate, in Nature. Nor did 
the Christian Fathers attempt even to question this axiom of 
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classical science ; on the contrary, Holy Scripture afforded them 
ample support in its continued belief, and even St. Basil the 
Great, a Churchman who was also a scientist, observes ‘ in Nature 
a thousand reasons for believing in the marvellous.’ He reasserts, 
therefore, the ability of animals to cure their own ailments and 
their power of foretelling the future. Sheep and goats can 
predict danger; the bear heals his wound by filling it with 
mullein (a plant belonging to the Scrophulariaciae), the fox with 
droppings from the pine tree, the tortoise with marjoram, the 
serpent with fennel. 

Seven or eight centuries later we find frequent discussion, not 
as to the accuracy of the main conteztion (that is subject to no 
trace of doubt), but rather on its implication. One writer 
declares that animals have souls ; a second that they have, not 
souls, but intelligences ; a third that they have neither souls nor 
intelligences, but judgment and discretion. One scientist tells 
how dolphins are able to distinguish between a drowning man 
who has eaten dolphin flesh and one who has not, saving the 
second by bringing him to land on their backs and leaving the 
first to perish miserably for his sins. Another scientist caps this 
with the story of a dog who reefs the sails of his master’s vessel 
while his master holds the tiller. A third describes a wonderful 
bird who sits on a tree in a tide-swept meadow and warns sheep 
when the tide is rising.1 And soon: the atmosphere, as it were, 
is already charged with theory ; all that remains is to translate 
theory into practice. For if animals are endowed with virtually 
human intelligence (or souls, or judgment), it is only logical and 
right that they should be amenable to the discipline of human 
law. 

And at the same time, an accompanying tradition on the more 
practical side is not incompatible with the theory just outlined : 
according to the customs of the Greeks, Romans, Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs and other Aryan peoples, an animal which had caused 
serious damage to property, or especially the death of a 
human being, was given up to the aggrieved party or to his 
relatives, plainly with the idea that (as had doubtless happened 
‘to human offenders in remote times) they might revenge them- 
selves upon it.? 

In 1120 the Bishop of Laon, in northern France, threatened 
with excommunication the caterpillars and field-mice that had 
ruined the crops of his diocese * ; his action seems to be the earliest 

1 A full and interesting discussion of these theories, as well as many examples 
of them, will be found in Dr. Llyn Thorndike’s History of Magic and Experimental 
Science. 

2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i., p. 255; cf. Exodus 


xxi. 28. 
3 Westermarck, /oc. cit., i., p. 255. 
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known of a kind which grew in popularity during the succeeding 
centuries, and which, though it degenerated into little more than 
a legal formula and finally into a legal farce, persisted until 
almost our own day. As late as 1688 Gaspard Bailly, of Cham- 
béry, in Savoy, was able to publish a learned tome defending the 
trial, ecclesiastical or criminal, of animals and animal pests, 
giving forms of indictment, modes of pleading, and other interest- 
ing details. In the preceding century Barthélémey Chassanée, 
of Lyons, had dealt exhaustively with the same subject; and 
Chassanée’s was not a name to be lightly regarded in the matter, 
since it was as advocate in an animal trial that he had first won 
fame. 

The rats of the diocese of Autun, in Burgundy, having done 
great damage to crops in the canton of Lucenay, were summoned 
to appear before an ecclesiastical court; and Chassanée was 
briefed for the defence. When they did not appear at the first 
hearing he pleaded that not some but all the rats of the diocese 
ought to be included in the summons, since it was impossible to 
draw distinctions between them. The court thereupon adjourned 
in order that the necessary amendments might be made and the 
fresh indictment read in every parish. At the next hearing 
Chassanée pleaded that, because all the rats had been summoned, 
including the sick, the aged and the infirm, time must be allowed 
them to assemble from distant parts ; again, therefore, the court 
adjourned. At the third hearing he asked for, and obtained, a 
further adjournment on technical grounds; and at the fourth 
hearing, his clients being still absent, he ventured to remind the 
learned judges that the summons to court implied full protection 
in reaching the court, and that what was actually preventing the 
rats from attending was nothing less than mortal fear of the cats 
belonging, amongst others, to the learned judges themselves. He 
therefore called upon the court to bind over all the cats in the 
diocese to good behaviour. 

After a long consideration of this point, the judges, while 
fully admitting its legality, could not see their way to adopting 
the course suggested, and adjourned the case sine die. 

It was chiefly with pests of various sorts—caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers, rats, mice, moles, snails, flies, or weevils—that ecclesias- 
tical courts had to deal. On a pest manifesting itself, the 
inhabitants of the threatened villages or owners of the threatened 
crops would lodge a complaint, and the court, after listening to 
the evidence of experts on the damage and possibilities of further 
damage, appointed on the pest’s behalf a counsel or procureur. 
Did the counsel fail to show that the animals or insects were 


4 W. Jones, Credulities Past and Present, p. 299. 
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acting within their rights, they would be summoned to appear 
before the court, the summons being declaimed on three succeed- 
ing Sundays at all points frequented by them. The documents 
were, of course, drawn up with precise legal formality and con- 
tained a detailed description of the ‘ wanted’ animals ; thus in 
one instance rats are described as ‘ dirty animals in the form of 
rats, of a greyish colour, living in holes.’ 

Even as late as Chassanée’s day the defendants were supposed 
always to appear in person and not by proxy—although in the 
case of insects he does suggest that their advocate could reasonably 
put in a plea of incompetency. But even so, they might still find 
themselves condemned, absente reo, after a warning had been 
issued to them to quit the ground they occupied ; often the 
court compelled the inhabitants of the complaining villages to 
provide alternative accommodation. If, after every chance 
had been given them, they chose to disobey and to remain 
where they had settled, they could be anathematised or ex- 
communicated ; yet in general the courts were chary of resorting 
to extreme measures, lest perchance their thunders fell upon 
deaf ears: in some cases where excommunication was actually 
pronounced the animals are said to have grown fatter and juicier 
than ever. 

Occasionally, however, luck seems to have favoured the 
prosecution ; a remarkable instance of this took place at the 
little Provengal town of Contes in 1508.5 The defendants were 
caterpillars who apparently scorned the alternative accommoda- 
tion offered them ; and the court, after nearly a year of argument, 
decided that excommunication must be pronounced. A priest, 
at the head of a long and earnest procession chanting hymns 
and reciting prayers, made his way to the ravaged fields; 
he was on the point of reading the dread sentence when from 
every quarter the caterpillars were seen advancing upon him. 
Head to tail, with an almost military precision of forma- 
tion, the caterpillars allowed themselves to be escorted to the 
field that had been set apart for them; and never again, so 
far as can be judged from the records of Contes, did they give 
trouble. 

‘Sometimes, it would seem, the length of the trial wearied the 
defendants to desperation. In 1545 the beetles of St.-Julien-de- 
Maurienne, in Savoy, were summoned to court. The case dragged 
on until, in the middle of it, the beetles disappeared. The pro- 
tracted mixture of theology and law to which (though by proxy) 
they had been treated was forthwith abandoned; nor was it 
resumed until forty-two years later, when a second beetle plague 


5 Described at some length by J. D. Loveland, The Romance of Nice, chap. 9, 
who bases his account upon D. Durandy, L’Ane de Gorbio. 
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took place. Unfortunately the record of the resumed trial breaks 
off without revealing the end of the story.® 

But, when all is said and done, the easiest and most satis- 
factory method of ridding oneself of animal pests was the 
prompt payment of church tithes and dues; and it may 
perhaps be inferred that the townsfolk of Arles in 1612, when 
drastic measures had to be taken against a pest of cater- 
pillars, were no more gracious in the acquittal of their debts 
to the Powers-that-Be than are we to-day in the settlement of 
income tax.” 

Arles, indeed, indulged in such trials with some frequency ; 
several occurred between 1545 and 1596. At a typical one, 
held on a pest of grasshoppers in 1565, the defending counsel 
pleaded, though unsuccessfully, that since the grasshoppers 
had been created by God they must eat what was necessary 
to them; and the prosecution carried its case by quoting the 
serpent in the Garden of Eden and other Scriptural animals 
that had incurred penalties for their misdeeds. The grass- 
hoppers were ordered to abandon the territory they had 
hitherto occupied, with the threat of anathema should they 
refuse.® 

For some reason or other the custom of arraigning animals 
before justice was especially rife in France ®; a century ago a 
French antiquarian, M. Berriat St. Prix, compiled a list of ninety- 
nine such trials ; only eight of them took place outside his own 
country. Since then a good many others have been brought to 
light in village records or departmental archives; but, again, 
practically all of them are in France. The majority seem to have 
occurred in Burgundy, Provence, and the district surrounding 
Paris, though they are known also to have taken place with 
varying frequency elsewhere. Swine, cows, and asses appear to 
have been the worst offenders in the earlier criminal courts, 
ponies in the later, and caterpillars and snails in the ecclesiastical ; 
but most surprising is the fact that the number of trials apparently 
increases, not during the topsy-turvy Middle Ages, but throughout 


6 W. Jones, Credulities Past and Present, p. 294, quoting Mém. de la Soc. 
Royale Académique de Savoie. 

7 J. Bourrilly, La Vie Populaire dans les Bouches-du-Rhéne (tome xiii, ‘de 
l’Encyc. des Bouches-du-Rhéne ’), p. 91. 

8 Martinengo-Cesaresco, Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs (Provence), 
p. 183. 

* Animal trials are known also in Switzerland, Spain, the Low Countries, 
Canada and Brazil. I believe I am correct in saying that only one is known in 
this country : it took place near Chichester as late as 1771, and a burlesque was 
afterwards written round it (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser., March 12, 1864). 
Throughout the Middle Ages animals killing human beings were, in England, 
forfeit to the relatives of the deceased : see Westermarck, loc. cit., for discussion 
of this point. 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and reaches its climax in 
the seventeenth century. 

It is, however, the earlier and criminal trials that provide the 
more amusing reading ; after the fifteenth century the tendency 
is to forego the full penalties of the law, and the condemnation of 
the animal is tantamount merely to the infliction of damages 
upon its owner—assuming that it has one. When the narrowness 
and overcrowding of the old-time street, either in village or in 
town, is borne in mind, the opportunities for animal mischief 
appear almost unlimited ; for animals of all kinds complicated 
an already urgent traffic problem, and the beasts of those days 
seem to have been less tame than those of our own. At least, 
murder is the commonest charge under which they made their 
appearance in court. 

Yet may I here interpolate a story which was told me recently 
as of guaranteed authenticity? A small boy behaving badly at 
table was informed, as small boys are, that his manners ‘ fitted 
him only for the piggies ’ and was banished to the pigstye. His 
parents shortly afterwards heard screams, but attributed them 
to outbursts of temper; then all was quiet. Thinking that he 
had at last learned his lesson, they went to the stye to release 
him ; he had been knocked down by the pigs and trampled to 
death. 

But perhaps—I do not know—I may be adding but one more 
stone to the considerable fabric of modern folk-fiction, to the 
stories, repeated in all good faith, which are less vital and less 
enduring than those of former days, since they proceed, not from 
honest ignorance, but from half-baked education and the hysteria 
of towns. 

The procedure in cases of homicide by animals corresponded 
exactly to that for a human prisoner ; were the animal kept in 
detention, he was treated, both as to food and accommodation, 
like a man. On the animal being found guilty the sentence was 
read in all its awe-inspiring phrasing ; here, for instance, is the 
translation of part of the sentence passed on a hog accused of 
strangling a child in its cradle at St.-Martin-de-Laon in 1494: 


We, in detestation and horror of this crime, and in order to make an 
example and satisfy justice, have declared, judged, sentenced, pronounced 
and appointed, that the said hog, being detained a prisoner and confined 
within the said Abbey, shall be by the executioner hung and strangled on a 
gibbet near and adjoining the gallows in the jurisdiction of the said monks, 
being near their copyhold of Avin. In witness of which we have sealed 
this present with our seal. 


The document is indorsed : 


Sentence on a hog executed by justice, brought to the copyhold of 
Claremont and strangled on a gibbet at Avin. 
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But recognition that, although justice must be done, the 
whole fault did not always rest with the animal is shown in the 
sentence on a sow condemned at Senlis, to the south-west of Paris, 
in 1567 for having caused the death of a four-months-old infant 
by eating its head. 


Pour la cruauté et férocité commise par ladite truye [runs the sentence] 
elle sera exterminée par mort et pour ce faire sera pendue par I’executeur 
de la haulte justice en ung arbre [and here is the point] en faisant deffenses 
a tous habitants et sujet des tures et seignuries du dit St. Nicholas de ne 
plus laisser eschapper telles et semblables bestes sans et bonne seure 
garde, sous peine d’amande arbitraire et de pugnition corporelle s’il y 
échoit 1°, 


And some ninety years earlier, when a sow was condemned to 
be beaten to death for having made a meal off the chin of a village 
child, the owner was ordered by the court to make an expiatory 
pilgrimage to Notre-Dame-de-Pontoise and subsequently to 
furnish a certificate that the pilgrimage had been actually com- 
pleted." 

Moreover, the courts of that day were not incapable of the 
finer shades of justice and sentiments of mercy where animals 
were concerned. At Lavegny in 1547 a sow and her young 
were charged jointly with the murder of a child. The sow 
was sentenced to death, but the young ones were acquitted 
on account of their youth, and on the plea that, if they acted 
guiltily at all, they did so under the evil influence of their 
mother.?? 

The sentence read and the day of execution approaching, the 
prisoner would be handed with all the formality of the law to 
those upon whose ground the execution was to take place. A pig 
condemned at Nancy in 1572 was led from his prison by a cord to 
a cross near the cemetery and there delivered by the officers of 
the Abbot of Moyen-Moutier, the owner of the territory, to the 
officers of the Provost of St.-Dié. To have been strictly in order 
he should have been handed over tout nu, as was customary with 
those about to pay the penalty ; but, in view of the fact that the 
prisoner was a somewhat lively pig, after an earnest consultation 
between the respective officers, the transference was effected with 
the pig still wearing his cord.1* 

The execution itself was solemn and-public. There has been 
preserved the attestation, dated 1403, of Simon Baudemont, 
Lieutenant of Meulan and of Jhean, Lord of Maintenon, Bailiff of 


10 Both this and the previous sentence are quoted by W. Jones, Credulities 
Past and Present. 

11 Loc. cit., p. 296. 

12 Westermarck, Joc. cit., i., p. 257. 

18 Linnois, Histoive de Nancy. 
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Mantes and Meulan, declaring expenses occurred in executing 
justice on a sow. To the executioner, who came from Paris to 
Meulan, 54 sols were paid; for the carriage that conveyed the 
sow to the gibbet, 6 sols ; for ropes to tie and haul her up, 2 sols 
8 deniers ; and for gloves, 12 deniers—amounting in all to some 
63 sols.14 

Perhaps the most vivid picture of the execution of an animal 
comes from Falaise, in Normandy.’® In 1386 a sow ate certain 
portions of the child of a labourer ; and the sow was condemned 
to suffer publicly a similar mutilation. Her foreleg and part of 
her face were therefore sliced away, and the animal was then 
hanged by the executioner in the public square and before a 
concourse of people. The judge presided on horseback with 
feathers in his hat, while the father of the child was compelled 
to attend by way of teaching him to take better care of his off- 
spring. But most amazing was the culprit herself, who, when 
she was brought to the gallows, was dressed like a man in 
waistcoat, breeches and gloves, and wore a human mask before 
her snout. 

Could farce be carried further? Yet the trial and condemna- 
tion of animals are declared to have continued in France till 
1845 1®; and an eminent French folk-lorist asserts that more 
recently still he has seen wolves hung from trees at cross-roads 
by country folk, through whose unconscious agency history was 
repeating itself.17 Even to-day in parts of Provence cultivators 
practise a private ceremony known as the Excommunication 
of the Caterpillars, in which they sprinkle the borders of a 
field overrun by the pest and call in a loud voice for the cater- 
pillars to betake themselves elsewhere.1® And at Levroux, 
in the Department of Indre, a public ceremony intended to 
rid the countryside of maybugs has only fairly recently been 
discontinued. 

On the last day of Ascension the most newly appointed 
member of the Chapter of St. Silvain made a processional progress 
from the collegiate church to the town-gate of Levroux, and there, 
from a platform erected upon it, formally pronounced anathemas 
upon the maybugs, past, present and future. He then returned 
in solemn state to the church ; and as fee for the performance of 


14 Notes and Queries, 3rd ser., March 12, 1864. 

18 Shoberl, Excursions in Normandy, ii., p. 123. 

16 Lvon Amira, Thierstrafen und Thierprocesse (‘ Mitth. des Inst. f. Oster- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung,’ Innsbruck, 1891. 

17 Paul Sébillot, Folklore de France, iii., p. 27. He suggests, furthermore, 
that the numerous cross-roads, fields, and other spots in France which go by the 
name of ‘le Loup Pendu’ are sites of the unofficial trial and execution of wild 
animals. C.f. Notes and Queries, April 23, 1859, and December 21, 1861. 

18 L. J. B. Béranger-Féraud, Superstitions et Survivances. 
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this ceremony he would receive a lamb from the lord of the 
manor. 

We may justly pride ourselves on the advance in science and 
law, and the recovery from topsy-turvydom made since medizval 
times. But still, 1845 is not so very long ago! 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE CASE AGAINST “EVOLUTION”.’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


S1r,—The observations made by Mr. George Ainslie Hight in his letter 
in your December issue regarding my article ‘ The Case against “‘ Evolu- 
tion ”’ ’ seem to call for some reply, especially as in one or two instances he 
appears to have misunderstood my meaning. 

Mr. Hight seems to agree to the general conclusions of the article but 
to distrust the means by which they were reached. I, in turn, am heartily 
with him in the spirit of his final remarks, but would submit that the out- 
look on life which he outlines as desirable would not follow if certain of his 
earlier postulates were pushed to their logical conclusion. 

First of all, as to causality. Mr. Hight’s statement that the four causes 
—final, efficient, formal, and material—are not causes at all seems to me 
to be wholly unwarranted. If there is such a principle as causality (and 
there must be, since, as Mr. Hight will agree, we could not form an intellec- 
tual conception of such a principle were it entirely unreal), then the agent 
responsible for the production, or leading out of potentiality into actuality, 
of any manifested thing does stand in the relation of an efficient cause to 
that thing, since without him or it the thing would not be produced. 

The four causes apply perfectly in Mr. Hight’s example of the fugue and 
the organ when the fugue as an idea in the mind of the composer or player is 
distinguished from the fugue as a piece of musical execution and this again 
from the organ. Mr. Hight appears to confuse these. 

If the fugue as a piece of musical execution is considered, then the final 
cause is, perhaps, the desire to express a mood on the part of the musician ; 
the efficient cause is the musician manipulating with his hands and feet the 
keyboards of the organ ; the formal cause is the ordered arrangement of 
the notes of the fugue which passes through, or in the case of an original 
composition is produced by, the mind of the musician ; while the material 
cause is not the organ itself (because an organ is not the material of music), 
but the audible sounds which are produced by the organ and which, by the 
arrangement given to them by the composer, form the ‘ body ’ of the fugue. 
All these are true causes, since without any one of them the effect would 
not be produced. 

Mr. Hight observes: ‘ There are two kinds of consciousness, and two 
kinds of knowledge, answering to two different outlooks of our minds. 
There is the knowledge of the external world, derived through the senses, 
the essence of which is causality ; and, secondly, there is the knowledge of 
ourselves, which, being wholly independent of causality, cannot in strict- 
ness cause anything.’ 
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One of the main points of my article was that real knowledge of the 
external world can only be gained when its phenomena are related to 
immaterial and abstract principles ; causality, therefore, is not to be 
sought in the external world, but in the ideal world of which the phenomenal 
world is the expression. 

It is therefore misleading to say that the essence of the external world 
is causality. Moreover, the knowledge of ourselves is not independent of 
causality, for the human soul is both a causative agent and itself the out- 
come of the action of divine causes, as Plato has symbolically set forth in 
the Timaus. 

Space does not permit more on the subject of causality ; but Mr. Hight 
will find in Thomas Taylor’s Introduction to the Tim@us a most illuminat- 
ing exposition of this principle from a point of view slightly different from 
that of Aristotle, but perfectly consistent with it. 

It is, as Mr. Hight says, vitally important that we should know what 
our words mean. If I may say so, no system of philosophy or religion 
worthy of the name would use the words ‘ the Absolute,’ ‘ the Spiritual ’ 
and ‘the Soul’ in the same connotation, since the distinction between 
these three principles has been so often and so clearly demarcated. ‘ The 
Absolute,’ as a term, is self-explanatory. The Spiritual World is the 
world of Divine Ideas, whereas the human Soul is the principle which makes 
every individual himself and no other. Since man possesses the principles 
of spirit, soul, and body, the soul may either direct its attention to the 
spiritual world, and so become enlightened, or it may verge in consciousness 
to matter and become immersed in materialism. 

The agnostic who states definitely that it is impossible to know the 
truth concerning God, the Spiritual World, and the human Soul puts 
himself out of court by his own attitude. Such a standpoint is either self- 
contradictory or unscientific, since either the dogmatic statement that it is 
impossible to know must rest upon certain knowledge of this impossibility, 
or the agnosticism is caused by an unwillingness to follow the methods of 
demonstration which will give certain knowledge of abstract ideas and 
spiritual realities, in which case the attitude is unscientific. 

To say, therefore, with Mr. Hight, that the agnostic is right from his 
point of view hardly states the case, since the point of view itself is illogical. 

The sciences which give the knowledge of spiritual things are, as I have 
tried to make plain, as real and as demonstrable as those which give the 
knowledge of phenomena. Theology itself is a demonstrable science, the 
highest and most primary of all sciences. 

No theory of evolution, says Mr. Hight, can affect our idea of God. But 
this is hardly so. Our human ideas of evolution do profoundly affect our 
idea of God, but human ideas are not the Divine Ideas which substand 
the processes of evolution. Human ideas about God cannot affect the 
Reality ; but by the study of what might be called the spiritual and ideal 
sciences the consciousness can be raised to the contemplation of this Reality, 
so that the human ideas reflect and correspond with the Divine Ideas. 

To consider the special point to which Mr. Hight takes exception in my 
article—‘ the assumption that the ideas of the noumenal world can be 
reached through the phenomenal world.’ Mr. Hight has profoundly mis- 
understood me if he imagines that I hold that this is the only way in which 
these ideas can be reached, for, since the Divine Ideas are innate in the 
soul, the soul has only to look within in order to find them. But since they 
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are also expressed in the world of phenomena, there is a sense in which 
they can be reached through these phenomena. The natural world is the 
expression or reflection of the ideal world, and when the soul learns to relate 7 
the object to the idea, the symbol to the thing symbolised, it may thus rise 
in contemplation from the below to the above. Were it not for this possi-_ 
bility, the phenomenal world would be without significance. 4 

Too much insistence upon the incompetence of the scientific method to 
arrive at real knowledge of the noumenal and spiritual world has led to the | 
false and unreal conflict between science and religion. But the science | 
which can so arrive is not the materialistic science which relies wholly on 
experiment and observation of externalities, but that which employs the 
unerring instrument of the dialectic reason. , 

Mr. Hight has compared me to one sounding the depths with too shorta " 
line. It is precisely the competence and utility of this ‘line’ that I would 
defend to the last ditch. The line, if I may appropriate Mr. Hight’s ” 
simile, is no other than the dialectic reason itself, and its competence, when 
properly employed, to lead to certain knowledge of spiritual reality of the” 
truth concerning God, the Cosmos, and Man has been abundantly proved 
by Plato, Plotinus, Proclus, and a host of others. It is the faculty in man 
which gives him the power to ascend in thought from the depths to the | 
heights, to relate the outermost to the innermost. There are other methods, © 
no doubt, by which man may attain to truth. Intuition, revelation, and 
inspiration may transcend the powers of reason ; but for the testing of the 
results of these higher avenues, for the setting out of that which is received } 
in scientific and demonstrable form, it is the dialectic reason that must be 
employed. 

Ideas, principles, and spiritual truths are real and therefore demon- 
strable : it is only necessary that the faculties to which and by which they 
can be demonstrated should be exercised for the canker of scepticism which 
blights our intellectual life to be eliminated once and for all. 

Only so, it would seem, will that desirable state of affairs adumbrated in 
Mr. Hight’s concluding paragraphs be brought about. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
GEORGE H. Bonner. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
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